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In preparing, at the publisher’s request, the Moral 
Readers, of which this booklet is the First, the author 


has realised in full the difficulty referred to in the 


following classic pronouncement, and has endeavoured 
to conform to the ideal therein suggested :— 


“A suitable text-book is also a desideratum, if morality is. 


to take a co-ordinate place with other branches of 
knowledge ina school-curriculum. Suggestions have 
been made in various quarters as to the preparation 
of such a moral text-book; I am afraid that those 


who have set such a task before them, will not find — 


it a light one...But the form which such a book 
would probably take, would be that of a sort of 
Moral Anthology, in which moral examples culled 
from all available sources would be brought together 
so as to form a Moral Reader.” 


Evidence before the Education Commission by 


Dr. D. Duncan, the then Principal, Presidency 
College, Madras, and afterwards Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. 


The quotations given under the Lessons are 
intended by the author to serve the purpose of short 
notes. : 


P. VENKATACHALA ALYANGAR, 
| BwA.; LP, 


Headmaster, 
The Hindu Theological High School, Mad 
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I—DAILY REMEMBRANCER., 
(a) 1. EARLY RISING. 
The Lotus and Lakshmi. 
The Lotus wakes up at break of day, and is at 
s best, being in full bloom. And Lakshmi, fond of 
rtue, makes the blown flower her abode. One should 


ierefore rise at dawn, shaking off laziness. 
Kshéméndra: Charu-charya. 


1. “ How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When wilt 


thou arise out of thy sleep?” Proverbs vi. 9. 
~~ “ Let him wake in the muhirta sacred to Brahman.” 
- A Manu iv. 92. 
psleep the svn up, 
J prevent the su."”” Vaughan. 


/Visvamitra wakes up. Rama, saying :-— 

/Kausalya supraja Rama! 

? / Parva sandhya pravartate | 

: ’ Ut-tishtha nara-sardila ! 

7 Kartavyam daivam ahnikam |i” | 

[Blessed indeed is Kausaly& in thee as her son, 

J O Rama! It is already dawn. Arise, thou tiger 
among men! The divine duties of the day have to 
be performed.|  _ Ramayana I. 23. 


5». “Rise up betimes, and be awake! for wise men say, 
That unvo knowledge of the Lord to find the way 
Is hard as barefoot o’er a razor’s edge to stray.” 
: Kathépanishad. 
bth 


- 
o 
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6. ‘Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.” 
Proverbs xx. 13. 


~} 


“Kamalalaya (Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth) 
takes by the hand him who is industrious; 
Kamala’graja (Lakshmi?’s elder sister, Jyéshth4, the 
Goddess of Want), him who is indolent.” Skt. Verse 

“Industry is Fortune’s right hand.” , 


“Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.” 7 
Proverbs xxiii. 21. 
10. “God assists those that rise early in the morning.” 
: 7 op 2 
11. “Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


@. MEDITATION. 

Arising from bed, think of God as thy Sin-healing 
Saviour [‘“‘ Hari” |. Proceeding on thy business, think 
of Him as being above Lust and Wrath [“ Késava ” 
“Ka” and ‘“‘Isa’’]. At meals, think of E Honea 8 ; 
of the Necessaries as well 
[‘‘Gévinda”: Lord or Re#laimer of ' 
which yields bread, (?\’ow which ott ith. 
ing, think of Him os thy Blest Bed-Guard, Who protect; 
thee like Fath- Ae Mother on every side |Madhava: 
“Ma” and “hava”. 


Sage Saunaka: Sri-Vishnu-Dharma i, 69, 


f. “Tet prayer be ae key of the morning and the bojt 
of the evening.” Matthew = 
2. “OGod,thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth i. thee i in 


a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” — 
Psalms iii 1 3 


3. The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
Psalms xxiv. 


— 


y 


——— aa 
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Of sense’s thoughts and world’s pursuits, 
That tasteth not, nor great nor small, 


But silently beholdeth all. 


Mundakopanishad. 


1. “The end of life is to be like God; and the soul 
following Him will be like Him.” Socrates. 
2. ‘That on which his mind meditates he cgapamae™ 
‘ Sruti. 
3. The Happy Restoration :— 
“ Life’s a loan from Him who gave us being, 
And its value lies in homewards fleeing.” 
4. “Philosophy is, to tell the truth, a homesickness, an 
effort to return home.” Novalis. 
5. “Through Paradise once went a troop of straying 
asses, 
Nor stopped till Hell they reached, where no cool 
spring or grass is. 
Like them he acts who, born with every want pre- 
pared for, | 
Perverts his gifts, and wastes his days and dies 
uncared for.” 
7. THE MASKED DEITY BETRAYED. 
The Boy Krshna and His-Mother._ 
‘ Before his parents’ hut at play, 1 
The little Kvshna Chand one day _ me 


Swallowed some dirt... With eager speed 

His brother ran and told the deed. 
Seizing a switch, his Mother rushed © 

To punish him. He shrank, and blushed, 

But firmly did the charge deny. 

She said: ‘“ Krshna, tell not a lie; 

Open your mouth, and let me see!” 


_ 
fink 


~ 
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His mouth he opened instantly. 

She looked,—and there the Three Worlds saw. 

Prostrate she fell in deepest awe, 

And cried: “Thee I no longer call 

My son, but own as Lord of all.” Skt. Verse. 
1. Reflections of Divinity :— 


‘Mirrors God maketh all atoms in space, 
And fronteth each one with his perfect face.” 


2. “The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men.” Acts xiv. 11. 


8. ABLUTIONS AND PRAYER. 
Indra Cleansed. 

The sin of having killed a Braihmana attached 
to Indra, because he killed V7tra, the lineal descendant 
of the great sage Kasyapa, the common progenitor 
of the Dévas and the Asuras. Otherwise also, V7tra 
Was a superior being. By performing ablutions in 
the sacred waters Indra shook off his sin and became 
whole. Brahma also apportioned Indra’s sin among 
Aeni; the trees, herbs and grasses; the Apsaris; and 
the Waters. Becoming clean in body, Indra became 
cleansed in soul. Mb., 


‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


Valmiki’s Ablutions and Prayer. 
Valmiki early in the morning rose, 
And, girding on his hermit garb of bark, 
Repaired to where the smooth Tamasi flows, — — * 
As tints of dawn began the clouds to mark. 
His dress laid off, he bathes himself with care, 
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Repeating softly many a Véda prayer, 

He scoops the wave, slow pours it on the sods, 
In memory of his ancestors and gods ; 

Then takes with pure and cheerful mind his way 
To enter on the duties of the dav. 


ee tn 
Gayatri. 

Let us in silent adoration yearn 

After the Godhead—True Sun—evermore ; 

Who all illumines, who creates all o’er, 

From whom all come, to whom all must return, 

Whom we invoke to guide our minds and feet 

In our slow progress towards his holy seat. Rg-Véda. 


“The Oldest Liturgy Extant.” 
H. R. Haweis: Good Words. 
- 9. CLEANLINESS. 
King Nala. 

After Damayanti’s Svayamvara was over, the 
gods, on their way back, saw Kali approaching them. 
Indra asked him whither he was going. Kali answered 
that he was going to Damayanti’s Svayamvara to 
obtain the damsel for wife, inasmuch as he had set 
his heart upon her. “In our sight she hath chosen 
Nala for husband;” said Indra. And Kali, that 
vilest of the celestials, was filled with wrath, and said to 
the gods as follows: “Since in the presence of the 
gods she hath chosen a mortal for her. lord, it is meet 
that she should undergo a heavy doom!” The gods 
-answered that it was with their sanction that Dama- 
yanti chose Nala, and that it would be fiendish on 
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Kali’s part to plot against the noble pair. Having said | 
so, the gods went to heaven. __ . 

Kali, however, could ill suppress hisrage. Hesaid 
that he would possess Nala, deprive him of his king- 
dom, and prevent him from sporting with his Queen. 
So Kali came to the country of the Nishadhas, and was 
biding his time for a period of twelve years, when he 
“saw a hole.” One day Nala, after having answered 
the calls of nature and touched the water, began to say 
his twilight prayers without washing his feet. And it 
was through this neglect that Kali entered his person, 
and Nala’s troubles began. Mb., Vana P. 


“A little neglect may breed great mischief.” 


10. THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
Markandeya, : 

The great sage Mrkandu and his wife Marudvati, 
were for a long time issueless. By means of their 
-penances they pleased Siva, who appeared in person 
and asked them what they wanted. They prayed that 
they might be blessed with a son. Siva said that he 
would grant their prayer, but asked them to choose 
between a son.who would be foolish and devoid of 
virtue, but long-lived, and a son virtuous and wise, but 
destined to die as soon as he should be sixteen vears 
of age. They said they preferred to have the latter to 
the former, and the Deity blessed them accordingly. 

A son was born and was named Markandéya. ‘Fhe 
boy grew from day to day in virtue and wisdom, and 
began to be everybody’s wonder on account of his 
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saintly qualities. Seeing his father sad one morning, 
Markandéya asked him the reason. The father answer- 
ed: ‘“O child! Iam grieved on account of thee. Siva 
has been pleased to grant thee only sixteen years of 
life, and that period is nearing completion. So I 
grieve. 


Markandéya said: “Grieve not on account of me, 
O father! J will so exert myself as to beome immortal. 
I will worship Mrtyunjaya (Siva), who will enable me 
to overcome death.” 


With his parents’ permission Markandéya duly 
installed and dedicated a Linga on the Southern 
shore, performed his ablutions, and began his worship 
with fervent prayers. When he was so engaged, the 
god of death appeared, rope in hand, and slipped the 
noose around Markandéya’s neck. Miarkandéya re- 
quested Yama to wait till he got ready, as he was then 
in the middle of his prayers and worship. Yama said 
that he could not afford to do so, as time and tide 
would wait for no osm and asked Markandéya not to 
be angry. 7 


Mirkandéya warned Yama of the danger of disturb- 
ing Siva’s devotees in the midst of their devotions, and 
said that Siva was the Lord of all beings, even Brahma 
being powerless against him. 


Yama, however, began to show his might, and tried 
te drag Markandéya with the Linga to which he had 
firmly clung. Up rose from the Linga the great Siva, 
with head decked with the crescent moon, giving forth 
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a wild shout, and spurning the god of death, who fell 
at a distance. And Markandéya poured forth praises 
in honour of Mrtyunjaya. One can conquer even death 


by means of prayer. Padma Purina. 
1. “More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” Tennyson. 
2. Tapasaé kim na siddhyati ? 
(What can penance not achieve ?) Skt. 


(b) HOSPITALITY, 
1. The Golden Mongoose. 

After the battle of Kurukshétra, the five Pindava 
brothers performed the great sacrifice and made very 
large gifts to the poor. All the people expresed amaze- 
ment at the greatness and richness of the sacrifice, and 
said that such a sacrifice the world had never seen 
before. But, after the ceremony, there came a little 
mongoose; half his body was golden, and he began to 
roll on the floor of the sacrificial hall. Then he said to 
those around, ‘“‘ You are all liars; this is no sacrifice.” 
“What!” they exclaimed, “ you say this is no sacrifice ; 
do you not know how money and jewels were poured 
out upon the poor, and every one became rich and 
happy ? This is the most wonderful sacrifice any man 
ever performed.” But the mongoose said :—‘‘ There 
was once a little village, and in it there dwelt a poor 
Brahmin, with his wife, his son and his son’s wife. 
They were very poor and lived on alms gained by 
teaching and preaching, for which men occasionally 
made small gifts to them. There came in that land a 


if a, Accj | Ose aoe \ 
. \wohar® Ri. DER. Me: J i ‘ 1 


three years’ famine, «a t6 goer Bit iin suffered 
more than ever. At last for iv@@ays the family starv- 
ed, but on the sixth day the father brought home a 
little barley flour, which he had been fortunate enough 
to find, and he divided it into four parts, one for each 
of them. ‘They prepared it for their meal, and just as 
they were about to eat it, a knock came at the door. 
The father opened it and there, stood a guest. The 
Brihmin said to the guest, ‘Come in, sir; you are 
welcome. He set before the guest his own portion of 
food, and the latter quickly ate it up, and then said, 
‘Oh, sir, you have killed me; I have been starving for 
ten days, and this little bit has but increased my 
hunger.’ Then the wife said to her husband, * Give him 
my share;’ but the husband said, ‘Not so.’ The 
wile, however, insisted, saying, ‘ Here is a poor man and 
it is our duty as householders to see that he is fed, and 
it is my duty as a wife to give him my portion, seeing 
that you have no more to offer him.’ .Then she gave 
her share to the guest, and he ate it up and said, he was 
still burning with hunger. So the son said, ‘Take my 
portion also, 1t is the duty of a son to help his father 
to fulfil his obligation.’ The guest ate that, but re- 
mained still unsatisfied, so the son’s wife gave him her 
portion also. That was sufficient and the guest depart- 
ed, blessing them. ‘That night those four people died 
of starvation. A few granules of that flour had fallen 
on the ground, and when I rolled on them, half of my 
body became golden, as you see. Since then I have 
» been all over the world, hoping to find another sacrifice 


, 
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jJike that, but never have I found one; nowhere else has 
the other half of my body been turned into gold. That 


is why I say this is no sacritice.” 
Swami Vivékananda, after Mb., 


“The widow’s mites.” St. Mark xii, 41-44. 


2. King Sveta. 

Once upon a time Agastya spent a summer’s night 
in a forest extending over one hundred ydjanas. In it 
there was a beautiful Jake with beautiful birds in and 
around it. Early in the morning Agastya came to the 
lake and saw in it a huge Sava (corpse), which had not 
decayed, but was shining with splendour. As he stood 
wondering at the corpse, he saw a celestial being seated ~ 

‘in a celestial vimana (vehicle) borne by swans, The ~ 
celestial being wore a garland, and was attended by a 
thousand Apsaris (nymphs), some singing and dancing, 
and some fanning him with fans furnished with gold 
handles. He got down, ate the flesh of the corpse, drank 
water from the lake, and was about to ascend the 
vehicle, when Agastya asked him: ‘ Who art thou ? 
Thou art like a god, and yet eatest abominable food !” 
He answered with joined palms to the following effect : 
“My father was Sudéva, King of the Vidarbhas. I 
was his first son named Svéta by one of his wives, and 
had a step-brother named ,Suratha. Having reigned 
justly for a thousand years, I installed Suratha, and, 
retiring to this forest, performed tapas for three thou- 
sand years and went to Brahmaléka. But even in 
Svarga hunger and thirst did not leave me. I asked 
Pitimaha (the god Brahma) why I felt hungry and aA 
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thirsty, and what food he would give me. He said: 
‘Eat thine own svidu (sweet) flesh. Performing the 
best tapas, thou hast nourished thine own body. 
Devoting thyself entirely to tapas, thou didst not give 
anything to a Yati who came to you as an atithi 
(guest). Therefore satisfy thyself by eating thine own 
fattened body, which is the best’am7ta-rasa (juice of 
nectar) to thee. ‘hou shalt find release when Agastya 
happens to see thee.’ Therefore, O Agastya! I have 
been eating this my body for many years and yet it has 
undergone no diminution,” So saying, Svéta offered a 
splendid gold ornament as gift to Agastya, and as soon 
as the latter kindly accepted it, the manusha (human) 
body, the corpse of the king, disappeared, and he went to 
tridiva (svarga). A noble-minded man should first 


entertain guests, and then take his meal. 
Ram., Utt. Kan., lxxviii 


“Sweet things should not be tasted alone.” 
[“ékas-svadu na bhunjita”’]. Skt. 


3. An Ill-Clad Guest. 

A Persian sage, poorly clad, attended a great 
banquet. He was slighted, and even insulted. No one 
was willing to sit near him. He went home, bedecked 
himself with robes of silk and satin adorned with lace 
and jewels, placed a diamond cap upon his head, 
fastened a sabre with jewelled hilt to his belt, and 
returned to the banquet. The guests all paid him great. 
honour. Stretching out his jewelled slipper, he took 
hdld of his golden robe, and said smiling, ““ Welcome, 

. my lord coat! Welcome, most excellent robe! What 
Oa 
_* 
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will ydur lordship please eat ? ¥ or,” said he to his 
astomshed host, “I ought to ask my coat what it 


will eat, since the welcome is solely to it.” 


1. “The Samudra-Raja, when he was churned by the 
Dévas and the Danava§as, gave his daughter to Hari, 
seeing him wear pitambara, and his poison to 
Hara, seeing him wear charmambara.” ~ Skt. Verse. 


2. “Clothes make the man.” 


4. Abraham and the Guest. 

As Abraham was one day sitting at his tent door, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he observed an old man 
coming towards him, stooping and leaning heavily on 
his staff. The patriarch gave him a kindly welcome, 


provided him with water to wash his feet, and set meat. 


before him. On observing that the old man partook of 
the food without asking a blessing, he inquired why he 
did not worship the God of heaven. The stranger 
replied that he worshipped Fire only, and acknowledged 
no other god. At this answer, Abraham grew so angry 
that he thrust the old man out of the tent, leaving him 
without shelter, exposed to all the dangers of the night. 
When Abraham was alone, God called to him “s 
asked him where the stranger was. He replied, 

thrust him out, because he did not worship ean is ‘ 
God answered him, “I have suffered him these hundred 
years, although he honoured me not; and couldst thou 
not endure him one night when he gave thee no trouble ? 2" 
Upon this, Abraham felt ashamed of his impatience, 
and going out in search of the weary stranger, ‘he 


invited him to re-enter his tent, and gave him hospit- 
, : . . : 


ae 
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able entertainment for the night. From this we may 
learn to.be tolerant and to bear with others whose 


opinions differ from our own. - Short Stories. 
! 


1. ‘Of food, the hungry are the fit objects.” [annasya 
kshudhitam pAtram]. 


- 


2. “Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry ?” 


. Isa. lviii. -7. 
3. “As you receive the stranger so you receive your 
God.” Lavater. 
4. “A guest is all the deities in one.” [sarvadéva-mayo’ 
tithih]. 
5. ig Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 


of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
; te Jesus. 


(c) PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. } G 
1. Kalidasa’s Recipe. 
Once King Bhéja asked his poets: ‘ Who is free 


from disease (Ké’ruk) ? Who is free from disease 
(K6’ruk)? Who is free from disease (K6’ruk) ?” 


The answer of Kalidisa, to which the prize was 

adjudged, was: “He who eats that which is well 
cooked (huta-bhuk), he who eats that which is whole- 
some (hita- bhuk), he who eats within measure (mita- 
bhuk).”’ 
Cee “The gods have given us a long life, but we have 
re made it short.” _ Seneca. 

. 2. “ Diet cures more than the doctor.” 


. 3. “When one of the most renowned physicians of 
Pig _ France was on his death-bed, and the foremost 
~ _ medical men of Paris were deploring at his bedside 
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the great loss the profession would sustain by h 
death, it is said that the dying man assured the 
that he left behind him three great physicia 
much greater than himself: Water, Exercise, a1 
Diet. ‘Call in the services of the first freel: 
he said, ‘of the second regularly, and of the thi 
moderately. Follow this advice, and you meé 
dispense with my aid.’” 

4, “Last Sunday a young man died here of extren 
old age at twenty-five.” John Newtc 

“To lengthen your life, shorten your meals.” 
. “To double your life, halve your meals.” 

7. ‘Feed thy body as thou wouldst feed thy slave, 

thou wouldst feed thy soul sumptuously.” 


2. Gluttony. - 


Agni’s Indigestion. wl 
In olden times King Svétaki performed a numbs 

of sacrifices to please the gods, one of them especial 
having lasted for a period of twelve years. Yajhésvar 
the Fire-god, whose duty it is to carry oblations, ‘dran 
clarified butter (offerings of ghee) beyond measure, an 
began to suffer from indigestion. He began to ‘con 
plain of acidity in the stomach ; his belly became di: 
tended; he grew anemic. He had no mind to drink ghe 
again at the hands of anybody else in any other scar 
“fice. So he approached Brahma and represented to ths 
ereat Deity as follows : “0 exalted oné, Svétaki hat 
by his sacrifice, fed me to excess. m am ‘suffering frot 
the effects of over- eating. Tam, O lord of the univers 
being reduced both in splendour and strength. I desir 
through thy grace, to regain — my former nature. 


—s 
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Brahma replied: ‘‘ Grieve not for it, O Agni! Thou ' 
shalt soon regain thy former health. The time for it is 
‘even come. The dreadful forest of Khandava, that 
-abode of the enemies of the gods, which thou hadst 
once reduced to ashes at the request of the gods, 
hath now become the home of many creatures. When 
thou hast feasted upon those creatures, thou shalt 
regain thy former nature. Go there at once.” Hearing 
the words of the Deity, Agni came to the Khandava 
forest in great haste, and at once began to try his 
might. He blazed forth in anger, assisted by his friend 
Viyu. Beholding the Khandava on fire, Indra began 
to send showers of rain to quenchit. After the process 
"was repeated twice or thrice, Agni, disguising himself 
asa Brihmana, approached Krshna and Arjuna, who 
_ happened to be near at the time, and addressed them: 
“Iam a voracious Brahmana, O thou of Vrshni race, 
and QO Partha! Pray gratify me by giving me food 
enough ” Thus addressed, Krshna and Arjuna asked the 
Brihmaza ; “O tell us what food will gratify thee, so 
that we may try to give it to thee.” Agni presented 
~~ himself i in his true form and answered: “I am Agni 
and” am suffering from ‘indigestion. This Khandava 
S4forest” copies. herbs which will cure my illness. Pray 
‘let me feed upon the forest.” No sooner did Arjuna 
grant the permission prayed for than Agni began to 
Ehlgee, forth in splendour, beginning with Indra’s 
’ ~pleasure- garden. Indra began to send down rain, 
| ‘ich Arjuna skilfully warded off with his network of 
eapons. » ee blazed forth to his heart’s content, 
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and shook off his illness completely. The Fire-god, 1 
token of his gratitude, presented Arjuna with the famot 


gAndiva, and Krshna with.the well-known discus. 
MI 


1. ‘‘Serve not thy belly with such zest: 
He is a most ungrateful guest. 
Who serves him most and best at first, 
He finally will treat the worst.” 
9. ‘“ Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man give 
to appetite.” Proverbs xxiii. 


3. Drunkenness. 
Extinction of Yadavas. 


Sri Krshna had many wives, of whom he had man 
sons and grandsons. These together with their -rel: 
tions were known as Yadavas. This large host, feelin 
strong in K7shna’s strength, took to drinking and oth« 
vicious acts, in spite of his advice not to do so. Or 
day they all came to the sea-shore in the name | 
Tirtha-Yatra, had a grand picnic, ate and drank an 
danced beyond measure, quite against Krshna’s injun 
tions. As they were beside themselves with liquo 
they began to strike one another with reeds, grass, ar 
such other things as grew upon the beach, so that the 
were all killed to a. man. The Yidava race thus b 
came extinct. Can others stand when Yadavas cou 
not ? : Harivamasa. Also Mb., Maus. - 


wo 


1. “That wretched Brahmana, who, from this da 
unable to resist the temptation, will drink win 
shall be regarded as having lost his virtue, and | 

having committed the sin of slaying a Brahman 

| and shall be hated both in this and the oth 

world.” a . Sage Sukra. M 


° 
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2. “As Brahmacharyam on one side weighs against the 
four Védas on the other, so drinking intoxicating 


liquor weighs against all the other vices.” 
Skt. Verse. 


3. “ Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices may be 
hatched.” 


4. “There is scarcely a crime before me that is not, 


directly or indirectly, caused by strong drink.” 
Judge Coleridge. 


5. “O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 


to be known by, let us call thee—Devil!”’ 
Shakespeare. 


6. “‘There is a devil in every berry of the grape. ” 
Koran. 


7. “Call things by their right names. Glass of brandy 
and water! That is. the current, but not the appro- 
priate name; ask for a glass of liquid fire and dis- 
tilled damnation.” Robert Hall. 


(d) SYMBOLIC TEACHING. 
How to Spend the Day. 


“The wise spend their time in the mornings in 
affairs connected with gambling [dytta--prasanga, ice., 
_the Mahabhirata] ; in the afternoons, in affairs connect- 
ed with woman [stri-prasanga, i.e., the Ramayana] ; 
at nights, in affairs connected with the thief [chdra- 
pessangs. ie., the Bhagavata]. Skt. Verse. 


1. “The gods are fond of only that which is latent, and 


hate that which is patent.” [paréksha-priya iva hi 
dévah pratyaksha-dvishab]. Br. Up., iv. 4. 2, 


ma Which things are an allegory.” Galatians iv, 24, 


3. “To manage metaphors with discretion is the mark 
x, of a just and comprehensive mind.” Aristotle. 
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4. “In good society, nay, among the angels in heaven, 
is not everything spoken in fine parable, and not 
so servilely as it befell to the sense? All is 
symbolised.” Emerson. 


5. ‘Without a parable spake He not unto them.” 
; Bible. 


6. “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.”’. 
St. Paul. 


(ec) THE GOLDEN RULE OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Let not soft slumber close thine eyes, 

Before thou recollectest thrice 

Thy train of actions through the day— 

‘Where have my feet found out the way ? 

What have I learned, where’er I’ve been, 

From all I’ve heard, from all I’ve seen ? 

What know I more that’s worth the knowing ? 

What have I done that’s worth the doing ? 
‘What have I sought that I should shun ? 

What duties have I left undone ? 

Or into what new follies run ?’ 

These self-enquires are the road 

That leads to virtue—leads to good. After the Sruti. 


“Set thine house in order: for thou shalt die, and 


not live.” Isaiah xxxviii. 1. 


(f) A CAUTION WHEN GOING TO BED AT NIGHT. 
Diti and her Stepson Indra. 

Indra’s step-mother, Diti, who was pregnant, wished 
to have a son who could kill Indra and become Indra 
in his place. Indra, who knew this, and who was wait- 
aug for an opportunity, saw her asleep about mid-day — 


sia 
’ 
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with her legs stretched in the direction in which she 
should have placed her head. He then entered her 
womb and cut the fetus in pieces. When sleeping, 
one should never place one’s head either towards the 
north or towards the west. R., I. 46, and Bhag. P., vi.19. 


1. “The Earth is a huge magnet.” 
2. ‘Man is a fagot of thunderbolts.” Emerson. 


Il.—PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
1. MOTHERLY LOVE. 
Surabhi (Kama-dhenu). 

One day, Surabhi, the mother of cows, was weeping 
in the celestial regions. Indra took pity on her and 
asked her: “‘ Why dost thou weep, O auspicious one? 
ls everything well with the celestials ? Hath any mis- 
fortune befallen the world of men or of serpents ?” 
‘“‘Surabhi answered: ‘J am grieved on account of my 
son, and so I weep. See yonder cruel husbandman is 
belabouring my weak son with the wooden stick, and 
oppressing him with the weight of the plough. My 
child is falling on the ground, being in great agony, and 
is about tc die. The one that is the stronger of the 
pair is bearing his burthen of great weight with ease, 
but the other is lean and weak, and is a mass of veins 
and arteries. He can ill bear the burthen. Yet he is 
lashed with the whip and harassed very much. I am 
therefore heavy of heart, and tears trickle down my 
eyes.” 


Indra said: “O fair one, when thousands of thy 
sons are daily oppressed, why dost thou grieve for one ?” 


TO 
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Surabhi replied: “Although I have a thousand child- 
ren, my affection flows equally towards all. I feel, O 


Indra, greater compassion for one that is weak and in- 
nocent !”’ | 


Indra was much surprised at the words of Surabhi, 
and became convinced that a son is dearer than one’s 
life ! Mb. Vana P., 

‘Mother’s love is the cream of love.” 


2. MOTHER’S CURSE. 
Kadru and the Nagas. 


Kasyapa had two wives, Kadru and Vinata. They 
were the daughters of Prajipati, and were endowed 
with great beauty. The former was the mother 
of snakes, (Nigis) the latter the mother of Suparna 
(Garuda). Once upon a time these sapatni’s (co- 
wives) saw the famous Uchchaissravas (Indra’s horse) 
on the sea-shore. About this horse Kadru asked 
-Vinata : “Tell me, amiable sister, without taking much 
time, of what colour is Uchchaissravas?” Vinatia 
answered: “That prince of steeds is certainly white. 
~ What dost thou think, sister? Say thou what is its 
colour. Let us lay a wager upon it.” Kadru replied: 
‘“O thou of sweet smiles, I think that horse is black in 
its tail. Bet with me that she who loseth will become 
the other’s slave.” 


Having thus wagered, the sisters went home, re- 
solved to satisfy themselves by examining the horse the 
next day. Kadru, bent upon practising deception, 
ordered her thousand sons to transform themselves into 
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black hair and speedily cover the horse’s tail in order 
that she might not become a siave. But her sons, the 
snakes, refusing to do her bidding, she cursed them say- 
ing: “During the snake-sacrifice of the wise King 
Janaméjaya of the Pandava race, Agni shall consume 
you all!» And the Grandsire (Brahma) himself heard 
this curse pronounced by Kadru impelled by fate. 


“Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy 


days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” Bible. 


3. MOTHER’S BLESSING. 
George Washington and his Mother. 

When the time came for George Washington to 
decide on the choice of a profession, he resolved to enter 
the navy as a midshipman. Everything was settled 
and arranged, the vessel lay moored opposite his father’s 
house, the jolly-boat had been rowed to the beach to 
take him off, and he was in high spirits in prospect of 
entering on new scenesand duties. His trunk had been 
carried down to the shore, but when he went to bid his 
mother farewell, he noticed that her eyes were filled 
with tears. Hesaid nothing to her, but he saw that 
his departure would cause her much distress and grief, 
He could not bear to think that any course of conduct 
on his part should cause vexation to his loving mother. 
He therefore resolved to stay at home, and turning to 
the servant, he said : “Go and tell them to bring back my 
trunk. I will not go away to break my mother’s heart.” 
His mother was struck with his decision, and said to 


t 
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him, her voice full of new-found joy, “George, God has 
promised to bless the children that honour their parents, 
and I believe he will bless you in whatever career 
you may pursue.” His subsequent history proved that 
his mother was right in the expectation she had formed 


regarding the noble boy. Short Stories. 
1. “If the whole world were put into one scale and my 
mother into the other, the world would kick the 

beam.” Lord Langdale. 


2. ‘Mother is heavier than the Earth.” 


[““ Mata gurutara bhiméh”]. Yudishthira’s answer 
to Yaksha. __ Mb, Vana P., 


4. FATHER’S BLESSING. | 

King Vayati and his son Puru. 

- King Yayati of the Lunar race, the son of Nahusha, | 
began to be afflicted with premature old age and weak- 
ness owing to the curse pronounced on him by Sukra- 
charya. Although the King’s power: to enjoy the 
pleasures of the world had gone, his longing for them 
had not ceased. Sukracharya had, at the time of 
cursing him, conferred on him the power of exchanging 
his old age for the youth of such one of his five sons as 
was willing, and of appointing such son as bis successor 
on the throne. Calling one day his eldest son to his 
side, the King addressed him as follows: “ Dear child, 
Sukrachirya’s curse has brought on me decrepitude and 
wrinkles and grey hairs. Yet I am desirous of enjoying 
the pleasures of youth. Do thou, O youth, take this 
my weakness along with my old age. I shall enjoy with 
thy youth. And when a full thousand years have 
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elapsed, I shall return to thee thy youth, and take 
back my decrepitude.’’ Theeldest son replied : ‘‘ There 
are many inconveniences in old age as regards eating 
and drinking. Therefore, O King, I shall not take 
thy decrepitude. ‘This is indeed my determination. 
White hair on the head, cheerlessness, loosening of the 
system, wrinkles all over the body, deformity, incap- 
acity to work, emaciation, defeat at the hands of 
friends and companions—these are the consequences of 
old age. ‘Therefore, O King, I desire not to take it. 
O King, thou hast other sons, some of whom are 
dearer to thee. Thou art acquainted with the pre- | 
cepts of virtue. Ask some other son to take thy 
decrepitude.”” 

Yayiti replied: “Thou art sprung from my heart, 
O son, but thou givest me not thy youth! Therefore 
thy children shall never be kings.” 


Then the second, the third, and the fourth son was 
each asked by the King as the eldest had been, and each 
gave the same answer. Yayiati at last turned to his 
youngest son, Puru, and asked him likewise. And Puru 
thus answered: “I will do, O Monarch, as thou bid- 
dest me do. I will take thy old age and weakness. 
Take thou my youth and enjoy the pleasures of life to 
thy heart’s content.” Yayati then said: ‘‘O Puru, I 
have been quite pleased with thee. The people of thy 
kingdom shall have all their desires accomplished.”’ 

So saying, the great ascetic Yayiti, thinking of 
Sukracharya, transferred his decrepitude unto the body 
‘of Puru. 
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Yayati, after enjoying the pleasures of the world 
for a thousand years, and not finding peace and satis- 
faction therein, gave back to Purn his youth, and took 
back from him his own decrepitude. Mb., 


‘‘Hearken unto thy father that begat thee.” 


Proverbs xxiii, 22. 


5. DISOBEDIENCE TO FATHER. 
Johnson’s Penance. 


During the last visit Dr. Johnson paid to the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield, the friends with whom he 
was staying missed him one morning at the breakfast- 
table. On inquiry it was found that he had set out 
in the direction of Lichfield at an early hour, without 
mentioning his intention to anyone. The day passed 
without the return of the illustrious guest, and the 
party began to be very uneasy on his account, when, 
just before supper-time, the door opened and the doctor 
was ushered into the room. The friends did not like to 
ask him about his sudden disappearance, but their 
curiosity was soon satisfied by Johnson addressing the 
lady of the house in these words: ‘“ Madam, I must 
apologise for the abruptness of my departure this 
morning, but I was constrained to it by my conscience. 
Fifty years ago, this very day, I committed an act 
of disobedience which has ever since lain heavy on my 
conscience. My father was a bookseller, and regularly 
attended Lichfield market for the purpose Of opening a 
stall for the sale of his books during the day. Being 
contined to bed through illness one day, he requested me 
to visit the market and take charge of the stali in 
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his place. My pride, however, prevented my obeying 
him, and I gave my father a refusal. To atone for that 
disobedience, I drove this morning to Lichfield, and 
going into the market at the busiest time of the day, 
stood bareheaded for an hour in front of the stall that 
my father had formerly used. Exposed to the sneers 
of the by-standers and the inclemency of the weather, I 
performed my penance, for the only instance of dis- 
iespect toward my father of which I ever remember 
to have been guilty.” Short Stories. 


1 “Tacknowledge my faults, and my sin is ever before 


bh 


me, Bible. 
2. “Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.” Goldsmith. 


3. “ He who is sorry for having sinned is almost inno- 


‘ cent.” Seneca. 
4, “That golden key that opes the palace of eternity.” 
; Milton. 


5. “No higher duty remains to be done by a son than 
ministering unto his father, or obeying his com-. 
mands.” Sri-Ramaf 

6. “Repentance won’t cure mischief.” 


7. ‘Repentance is good, but innocence is better.” 


6. SAVED BY OBEDIENCE. 


On a single-line railroad in Prussia, two trains 
were coming in opposite directions, and the pointsman — 
was about to seize the handle that would shift the points 
and so prevent a collision. Just at that moment, he 
happened to turn his head, and saw, to his horror, his 
little son playing on the line along which the engine 
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was advancing. The father might spring to his child 
and rescue him, but he could not do this and shift the 
points in time; and by neglecting this, a collision was 
sure to occur, and hundreds of lives might be lost. 
Although sore perplexed, he could not neglect his 
greater duty, but a happy thought flashed upon his 
mind, and he called in a loud voice to - his child, 
“Lie down!” The boy, accustomed to instant obedi- 
ence, did as his father commanded him, and the heavy 
engine, with its train of carriages, thundered over the 
prostrate child. The father rushed forward to where 
his boy lay, fearful lest he might find only a mangled 
corpse; but to his great joy, the child was alive and 
unharmed. Prowpt obedience saved him. Had he 
paused to argue, or hesitated a moment, death would 
have been the result. Short Stories. 


“Men must be organically moral.” 


7. KILLED BY DISOBEDIENCE. 


An old hen met one day with a young cock, which 
she knew to be one of her own chicks. ‘“ Myson,” said 
she, “I wish to give you a piece of advice. Don’t look 
into yonder well; for, if you do, it may cause your death.” 
The young one said he was very grateful for his 
mother’s warning, and would be sure to do as she told 
him. For some time he kept his promise. By and by 
he said to himself, “ Surely no harm can come from just 
one peep over the edge of the well to see how it looks.’’ 
Being young and bold, he at last made up his mind to 
try. At first, he approached the brink of the well very 
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cautiously. He then peeped over the edge, and saw his 
own likeness reflected in the water. He mistook it for 
another cock, which he thought was challenging him to 
fight ; so he flew down to meet his foe. When too late, 
he found out his mistake. As he floundered about in 
the water, he cried: “Alas! alas! Why did I think 
myself wiser than my mother, who warned me of my 
danger. But 1 am a stupid young cock, and must 
suffer for my rashness.’” So saying, he breathed his 
last, and sank to the bottom of the well. Short Stories. 


1. “Man is first startled by sin; then it becomes pleas- 
ing, then easy, then delightful, then frequent, 
then habitual, then confirmed. The man is impeni- 


tent, then obstinate, then he is damned.” 
Jeremy Taylor. 


2. “Rogues differ little. Each began as a disobedient 


” 


3. “Regard no vice as small, that thou mayst brook it: 
No virtue small, that thou mayst overlook it.” 


Hil—BROTHERLY LOVE. 
RAMA AND LAKSHMA NA. 


When the powerful Ravana discharged his fierce 
Sakti. weapon, the heroic Lakshmana, being severely 
wounded, began to bleed profusely, and lay prostrate 
on the ground. Thinking him to be dead, Rima began 
to weep and wail: “O brother Lakshmana! If thou 
art dead, what avails happiness or life to me? My 
prowess is ashamed of itself; my bow slips from my 
hand ; the arrows fall of themselves; my eyes cannot. 
see for tears; my body is quaking as if it is being 


% 
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carried away in a dream. Lashmana, thou wert my 
outward self; my grief is boundless, exquisite; I am 
possessed by the desire to die! What use is battle 
tome? or life? or Sita? When thou art lying dead 
on the battle-field, kingdom and life and battle have no 
use for me! Countries there are many where wives 
can be had; countries there are many where relations 
can be had ; but country there is none where I can see my 
born brother!” Hearing Rima’s lament, Sushéna, who 
happened to be near, began to console and encourage 
Rama, saying that Lakshmana was only in a swoon and 


would soon wake up. R., VI. 


“A brother is born for adversity.” Bible. 


IV.—MOCKING AND RIDICULING., 
NANDIKESVARA AND RAVANA. 
Ravana had bought power by penance :— 

So great Ravana’s penances and rites austere | fear. 
Were, that the gods, beholding them, were filled with 
‘The worlds he had subdued, with all who in them dwell, 
And was obeyed from Indra’s heaven to Bali’s hell. 
Dread Brahma at his court rehearsed the Véda books; 
‘The Sun came down as overseer of his cooks. 
‘To bear his goblets, Clouds did leave their realms of rain, 
And the swift Wind was his obsequious chamberlain. 


Ravana went out on an expedition. Conquering the 
Dévas, oppressing the demi-gods, slaughtering men, he 
carried fire and sword wherever he went. He engaged 
his own brother Kubéra in battle, conquered him, and 
capturing his Vimina,- (celestial car) was returning _ 
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triumphantly in it. The car suddenly stopped. Quest- 
ioning Maricha who was near, he learnt that none but 
Kubéra could go in the car in that direction, when 
Nandi, the trusted servant of Siva, seeing Ravana, 
addressed him, saying: “This is Mount Kailisa; over 
it Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, and others, cannot pass in 
cars, without Siva’s permission ; return ; else thou shalt 
perish.” 


Seeing Nandi, who is Sankara in another form, the 
ten-headed demon began to say: ‘‘ Whois this monkey ? 
_ Whence is it? Its face is a cnbit long. Whence did 
this strange monkey come here? Who brought it 
here?” and further ridiculed him by grinning, making 
all sorts of faces with wry mouths and laughing at him 
outright! When the great Nandikésvara saw this, he 
said in anger to Ravana: “O thou mean wretch! Fie 
upon thy power! As thou art nicely working thine own 
ruin 1 spare thee. As thou didst call me a monkey, 
thy kingdom and thy wealth shall come to nought 


through a monkey!” And the curse proved too true. 


Ram., Utt. Kanda. 


“Your sayer of smart things has a bad heart.” 
Pascal. 


V.—NEGLIGENCE. 
MA NIMANTA. 

Kubéra is one cf the Ashtadik-pailakas (eight 
guardian angels) of the world. One day he and his 
~commander-in-chief, Manimanta, were going in their 
Vimana. Manimanta carelessly spat upon the Sage 
Agastya. Lifting up his bead, the Sage saw and 
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came to know that it was Manimanta who committed 
the act. ‘lhe Sage pronounced upon him the following 
curse: “O thou wretch of Manimanta! Inasmuch as 
thou didst forget thyself so far as to insult me in this 
way, one whois but a man will put an end to thee as 
well as to thy army!” ‘Then turning to Kubéra the 
Sage said: ‘Inasmuch as, in the pride of thy wealth, 
O Kubéra, thou didst keep quiet while such a thought- 
less act was being commiitted before thy very eyes, thou 
shalt have the pain of witnessing thy followers perish at 
the hands of a mortal.’ And in the forest Bhima 
destroyed Kubéra’s forces. The Sage’s curse proved 


true. ‘Thus a little neglect may mean great mischief. 
Mb., 


VI—CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
1. REBUKED BY AN ASS. 

Several boys were one day playing by the roadside. 
They saw a frog in the rut made by the cart-wheels. 
‘hey began to tease the frog, poking it with sticks and 
turning it over on its back. They laughed at its struggles 
to get on its legs again. An ass, drawing a heavy 
load, was coming along. One of the boys said: “ Let 
us turn the frog on its back, right in front of the cart- 
wheel. It will be nice fun to see it crushed to death.” 
‘he other boys agreed to this cruel proposal, and the 
ass came slowly forward. Suddenly it stopped. The 
driver struck it with his stick, but the ass still refused: 
to move. He struck it again. his time the ass put 
forth its whole strength, and pushed back the cart 
till its wheels were moved out of the rut. It then 
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passed on, and the frog was saved. ‘lhe ass had seen 
that unless the wheel was moved out of the rut, the frog 
would be crushed. ‘I'he cruel boys were thus put to 
shame by the dumb ass. We should always take care 
that our fun hurts no one. Short Stories, 


“The ass is not always the animal that looks so.” 


2. ANI-MANDAVYA. 

The great Ashi Mandavya was found among thieves, _ 
and was taken before the King, who ordered him to be 
impaled. he Rshi, though impaled and kept without 
food for many days, did not die. ‘The officers of justice, 
seeing him alive, informed the King of it. The King 
came to the place where the fshi was fixed to ,the 
stake, and tried to pacify him saying: “O thou best of 
Sages, I have sinned against thee in ignorance. I beseech 
thee to pardon me for the same.” ‘I'hus addressed, the 
Muni was pacified. Seeing him free from wrath, the 
King tried to remove him from the stake but could not. 
The stake had, however, to be cut off at the point just 
outside the body. The Muni thereafter came to be 
known in the three worlds as Ani-Mandavya (Mandavya 
with the stake inside). 

One day the shi went to Yama and asked him: 
“What, pray, is the sinful act committed by me, for 
which I am thus punished?” The god of justice 
answered: ‘‘O thou of ascetic wealth, a small insect was 
by thee once pierced with a blade of grass. Thou 
bearest now the consequence of that act. As a gift, 


however small, multiplieth in respect of its religious 
3 
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merit, so a sinful act multiplieth in respect of the woe it 
bringeth in its train!” Mb., 


3. A GREEK SENATOR EXPELLED. 
The members of the Greek Senate were assembled 
_in the open air on Mars Hill, in Athens. During their 
deliberations they observed a hawk pursuing a sparrow. 
‘To escape from the bird of prey, the sparrow took 
refuge in the bosom of one of the senators. Being 
naturally of a harsh disposition, he threw the bird from 
him so roughly that he killed it on the spot. At this 
his fellow-councillors were grievously offended, and 
issued a decree expelling him from the senate. Their 
object in doing this was to show that clemency and 
kindness are necessary in conducting the affairs of — 
the state. -A man of a heartless: and cruel disposition 
was deemed unfit to hold any place in the government 
of a country, he having, as it were, renounced his 
humanity. Short Stories. 


“The man who wants mercy is born an enemy to the 
world.” Addison. 


4. GAUTAMI AND THE SERPENT. 

There was an old lady named Gautami who had 
great patience and peace of mind. One day a serpent 
bit her son and he died. | 

An angry fowler, named Arjunaka, bound the 
serpent with a string and brought it before Gautamf. 
He then said to-her: ‘ This wretched serpent has been 
the cause of your son’s death. O blessed lady! ‘Tell 
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me quickly how this wretch is to be killed. Shall I 
throw it into the fire? Or shall I cut it into pieces? 
This wicked killer of a child should not live longer.” 
Gautami replied: ‘“‘O Arjunaka of little under- 
standing! Pray set free the serpent. You should not 
kill it. Destiny cannot be avoided. Laden with sin 
we sink into hell; helped by virtue we rise to heaven. 
By killing this serpent, my boy will not be restored to 
life ; and by letting it live, no harm will be done to you. 
Who would go to the endless regions of death by killing 
this living creature? The death of my boy was ordained 
by destiny. I cannot approve of your proposal to 
destroy this serpent. Brahmanis do not cherish resent- 
ment, for resentment leads to pain. “What good is there 
in torturing and destroying an enemy? What will be 
the gain in not setting free an enemy in our power? 
Why should we not forgive this serpent, and try to 
acquire merit by setting it free? Do you, O good 
man, forgive and set free this serpent out of mercy. 
My boy has met with his death as the result of his 


own past karma.” ‘The fowler set free the serpent. 
Es Mb., 


Vi2-THE SECRET OF PIETY, OR HOW TO 
FIND GOD. 
THE SCEPTIC AND THE SAINT. 
A pining sceptic towards a raptured saint inclined, 
And asked him how the Boundless, Lover, God, to find 
A smile divine across the saint’s pale features stole, 
As thus in wise and pitying love he poured his soul: 
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‘Ah, hapless wanderer! long from life’s true blliss shut 


jout, 
In night of sin forlorn and wilderness of doubt, 


Prepared am I with thy sad lot to sympathize, 

For o’er my own dim tracks thy dark experience lies. 
Now list and ponder deep, the secret while I tell 

Of all the lore with which angelic bosoms swell. 

Whoso would careless tread on worm that crawls the sod, 
That cruel man is darkly alienate from God ; 

But he that lives, embracing all that is, in love, 

To dwell with him God bursts all bounds, below, above.” 


1. ‘' Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 


With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Wordsworth. 


ra) 


“T would not enter on my list of friends (though 
graced with polish’d manners and fine sense, yet 
wanting sensibility) the man who needlessly sets 
footupon a worm. An inadvertent step may crush 
the snail that crawls at evening in the public 
path; but he that has humanity forewarn’d, will 
tread aside and let the reptile live.” ' Cowper. 


3.“ Ahims& param6é dharmah.” Mb., Santi P., — 


~VI.—MEDDLESOMENESS. 
THE MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY. 

A certain writer named Subhadatta was building a 
music-hall on a piece of ground in Magadha, near the 
forest of Dharma, ‘lhe carpenters had been sawing a 
piece of wood down the middle, and had left it partly 
open by putting in a wedge. After the carpenters had 
left their work, a number of monkeys, who lived in the 
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forest, came to the place, and one of them, under the 
guidance of an evil fate, sat down on the piece of wood, 
and taking hold of the wedge tried to pull it out. At 
last, after some difficulty, he managed to get the wedge 
out, when the two pieces of wood came together and 
held him fast, so that he perished. ‘the man who 
interferes in other people’s business will get into trouble. 


Hitdpadésa. 

1. “That is the briefest and sagest of maxims which 

bids us ‘meddle not’.” Colton. 

2. “He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife 

belonging not to him, is like one that taketh a dog 

by the ears.” Bible. 

3. “If you should chance to see two dragons mixed in 
flight, 


As mediator come not you between them ; 

For they may make a peace at the unwonted sight, 

And straightway your poor form divide between 
them.” 


VIll.—EARLY HABITS.’ 
1, THE TWO PARROTS. 

On a certain tree in the Naimisa Forest a parrot 
was living in a nest with her two young ones. When 
she had gone out in search of food, a fowler, who was 
lying in wait with his net spread, caught the young 
parrots and put them in his basket. One of them, 
escaping, found its way into an asylum (asrama), where 
the Rshi youths lovingly ministered unto it. It made 
the hermitage its home. ‘The fowler sold the other 
parrot to a butcher, who put it in a cage and had it 
with him in his stall. After a time it also succeeded in 


se 
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effecting its escape into the forest. A way-worn Brah- 
mana came and sat to refresh himself beneath the tree, 
whereon this parrot had perched itself. No sooner did 
the parrot see the Brahmana than it began to say : 
““ Hack him; hew him; pierce him; tear him; devour 
him!” Frightened out of his wits, the Brihmana ran 
to another part of tne forest, where a pond seemed very 
inviting, Happening there also to sit beneath a tree, he 
heard another parrot addressing him in quite a different 
tone. It said: ‘ Welcome him; he is our guest; show 
him hospitality ; give him refreshment; how blessed it 
is to entertain guests!” Lost in wonder, the Brihmana 
narrated to the parrot his experience under the other 
tree, and asked it the reasen why they talked such differ- 
ent languages, though both were more or less exactly 
alike. he parrot said: ‘* The other parrot that you saw 
is my brother. He and I are sons of the same parents. 
Our lots were cast in different spheres. Having lived 
with a butcher, he talks the language of the butcher. 
Living with Fshi’s, I talk the language of Rshi’s’”. 
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: Mb., 
1. “ He that lives with wolves will learn to howl.” 
9. “* Children are what we make them.” 
3. “Train up a child in the way he should go: and 
when he his old, he will not depart from it.” . — 
Proverbs xxii. 6. 
4. ‘Bend the twig and bend the tree.” ah 
5. “Man is a bundle of habits.” Paley. 
6. ‘ When shall I begin to train my child?” Asked a 


- young mother of a learned physician. 


‘“ How old is the child?” inquired the doctor. 
“Two years, sir.” 
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“Then you have lost just two years ;” replied he, 


gravely. 
“You must begin with his grandmother ;” said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, when asked a similar question. 


2. THE MILLER AND THE CAMEL. 


A miller was awakened one night by a camel which 
thrust its nose into the window of the room where he 
was sleeping. ‘It is very cold out here,” said the 
camel, “I only want to get my nose in.’ The miller 
granted its request. After a while the camel asked that 
it might get its neck in. It then gained permission to 
have its forefeet in the room; and so, little by little, it 
crowded in its whole body. ‘The miller soon found his 
rude companion become exceedingly troublesome, for 
the room was not large enough for them both. He 
complained to the camel and asked it to go out. He 
received for answer: “If you don’t like it you may go 
out yourself; as for me, I shall stay where lam.” This 
is the way with bad habits; they have small beginnings, 
but through time get such a hold of us, that they cannot 
be givenup. Let us keep them outside of us, lest, if 
we let them in a little, by degrees they will master us 
altogether. Short Stories. 
1. “Give him an inch, and he'll take an ell. 
2. “Give where I may sit down, and I will make where 
I may lie down.” 3 

3. “ Bhikshu-pada-prasaérana-nyayah.” [The maxim of 
a beggar’s. obtaining a firm footing (in a patron’s 
house)]. 

4,. “ The chains of habit are generally too small to be 

felt till they are too strong to be broken.” Johnson. 
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“T have often found a small stream at its fountain- 
head, that, when followed up, carried away the 


camel with his load.” Saadi. 
6. “The stealing of a plantain may end on the gal- 
lows.” — 


7. “Resist beginnings.” 


3. CAN LAWFUL THINGS BECOME UNLAWFUL ? 
The Kazi’s Answer. 

A person went to a Kazi and said: “If I were to eat 
dates, would it be against the dictates of religion ?” 

*“*No;” said the Kazi. 

** And if I were to add a little quantity of water >” 

** Tt would not be unlawful.” 

“‘ And if L were to add some quantity of yeast to it ?” 

“It is allowable. There is nothing wrong.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, the date wine is merely composed of these 
three things. Why should wine be forbidden °’’ 

The Kazi said: “If I were to throw a handful of dust 
at your head, would it hurt you ?” 

“* By no means ;” said the man. 

‘‘ And if I were to add some water to it?” 

** Still I don’t think it would cause me any pain.” 

‘Well, if I were to knead the dust and water, bake thes 
mixture and make a brick of it, and then throw it at 
your head, how would you feel it ? ” 

“It would break my head.” 


“* Well, then, your question has been already answered.” 


1. “Lawful things become unlawful by the way in 
which we use them.” 
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2. ‘We come to ruin by permitted things.” 
3. “Godis more delighted in adverbs than in nouns.” 
Hebrew Pr. 


4. MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 

A naughty little boy, only six years of age, was in 
the habit of asking money from gentlemen who came to 
see his father. Being much displeased with his son’s 
conduct, the father -made him promise, under pain of 
punishment, never to ask money again from any visitor. 
The next day his father’s partner called at the house. 
The boy, in order not to break the promise, said to the 
gentleman: “ Do you know any one who would lend me 
sixpence without ever asking it back again?” ‘This 
was only another way of asking money, and his father 
had to punish him still more severely, to make him give 
_ up this bad habit. Short Stories. 


1. ““He that is:disposed for mischief will never want 
occasion.” 
2. “The fox changes his skin, but keeps his knavery.” 


3. “What’s bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh.” 


} & 
4. “It is hard to take the twist out of an oak that grew 
in the sapling.” 


5. “* Nature surpasses nurture.” 


IX. —-IGNORANCE. 
THE ELEPHANT AND THE JACKAL. 
An Elephant named Karpiiratilaka lived in the 
forest of Brahma. He was the envy of all the jackals 
in the neighbourhood, and they said among themselves : 
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“Tf anything were to happen to this beast, we shall 
have enough to live on for four or five months.’ One 
of them, an old jackal of great cunning, said, “ I will 
see what I can do to bring about this result.” So he 
went up to Karptratilaka, made a humble obeisance, 
and said: ‘‘ Noble sir! deign to cast your eyes on me.” 
‘‘ And pray who are you?” answered the Hlephant, 
‘and where do you come from?” ‘The jackal replied, 
“YT am a jackal. ‘The animals of the forest have met. 
together in assembly, and have resolved to choose a ruler. 
They have chosen you, most noble sir, as endowed with 
every princely virtue, and they beg to offer you the 
sovereignty of the forest; for : 

He who is without fault in performing the duties 
of his family, who is powerful, righteous, skilled in 
policy ; such a man 1s fit to be a ruler on earth. 

_ First a king must be procured: then, a wife: then, 
riches: If there were no king, whence could there be a 
wife or riches ? 

: ‘he cloud is the supporter of all creatures, so is 
also the king. If the cloud fail it may be possible to 
live, but not if there be no king. 

In this world, dependent on external things, man 
abides in the lot appointed him through fear of punish- 
ment. A woman, even of good family, submits to her 
husband through fear of the rod, even if he be weak, ora 
cripple, sick, or without wealth. 

Therefore, that the auspicious moment for proclaim- 
ing your majesty’s sovereignty may not pass by, make 
haste and come with me: I will show you the road.” 
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The Elephant then started, but as he was running along 
the road pointed out by the jackal in great haste to 
become king, he fell up to his neck into a bog. “ My 
worthy jackal,” cried the Elephant, “ what is to be done 
now ? I am set fast in this bog.”’ The jackal said laugh- 
ing: “If your majesty will have the goodness to take 
hold of the end of my tail, I will pull you out.” Such was 
the result of trusting in a treacherous person ; for it 
has been said : 

If you are deprived of the company of good people, 
you will always be likely to fall among knaves. 

So the end of it was that the Wlephant, unable to 
escape from the bog, was eaten by the jackals. 


Hitdpadésa. 

1. ‘Ignorance costs dear.” 

2. “Noone shouldact so as to take advantage of the 
ignorance of his neighbour.” Cicero. 
X.—LEARNING AND STUDY. 

- 1. THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE. 
How hast thou so profound a lore attained ? & 
‘'o ask another, I was ne’er ashamed ! rm} - 


1. “Ask and it shall be given you.” ly Matt., vii. 7. 


2. “ Advise no man unasked.” 
3. “The greatest trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel.” Bacon. 
4, “Much of this world’s wisdom is still acquired by 
necromancy, by consulting the oracular ga gE: 
ms cS > Humility—that low sweet root from which all 


heavenly virtues shoot.” Moore. 
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6. “ He that knoweth not that which he ought to know 
is a brute beast among men; he that knoweth no 
more than he hath need of is a man among brute 
beasts; and he that knoweth all that may be 
known is a god amongst men.” Pythagoras. 

7. He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is 
asleep. Arouse him. : 

He that knows, and knows that he knows, is wise. 
Follow him. 

He that knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not, is stupid. Shun him. 


He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, is 
good. Teach him. Arabian Proverb. 


2. DIOGENES AND ANTISTHENES. 

Diogenes, desirous of becoming the disciple of 
Antisthenes, went and offered himself to the cynic. He 
was refused. Diogenes still persisting, the cynic raised 
his knotty staff, and threatened to strike him if he did not 
depart. ‘Strike!’ said Diogenes ; “you will not find 
a stick hard enough to conquer my perseverance.” 
Antisthenes had not another word to say, but forthwith 


aécepted him as his pu pil. Samuel Smiles: Character. 
1. “A (man of)-teachable mind will hang about a wise 
man’s neck.” Bp. Patrick. — 


2. “Where should one take one’s abode?” ‘“ About a 
good man’s neck.” [*“ Kutra vidhéyo vasah ?” 
“ Sajjanakanthé’’]. Sri-Sankaracharya., 


3. “ Of all rights of man, the right of the ignorant man 
to be guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly 
held in the true course by him, is the indispu- 
tablest.” Carlyle. 
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3, RAMA AND VISVAMITRA. 

The Sage Visvamitra one day came to the Emperor 
Dasaratha’s court, and wanted Rima, who was not quite 
sixteen years of age, to be sent with him to the forest to 
protect his sacrifices from the Rakshasas. Dasaratha 
sent Raima with the Sage. Rama killed Tataka, Subahu, 
and other Rakshasis, to the great relief of the Sage. 
Not only by his prowess, but by his obedient and sub- 
missive conduct, did Rama endear himself to the Sage 
so much, that the Sage presented him with the best arms, 
and trained him so as to make him the foremost in that 
science. Rama., I. 


4. THE GRATEFUL PUPIL. 
_ Udanka. 

The Sage Véda had many disciples, of whom 
Udanka was the chief. Udanka had greatly endeared 
himself to the guru by his conduct. The Sage called 
Udanka and told him sweetly as follows: “ My child, 
what favour shall I bestow on thee ? I have been served 
by thee duly. Our friendship hath thereby increased. 

I therefore grant thee leave to depart. Go thou, and 
let thy wishes be fulfilled.” Udanka replied: “ Let me- 
do something that you wish, for it hath been said, ‘ He 

‘who bestoweth instruction contrary to usage, he who 
receiveth it contrary to usage, both perish, and enmity 
springeth up between them.’ I, therefore, who have 
obtained thy leave to depart, am desirous of paying 
guru-dakshivai in return for your kindness.” Thus 
pressed by Udanka more than once, the Sage referred 
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him to his wife, asking him to ascertain her wish and do 
her bidding. The Sage’s wife, knowing from Udanka 
his object, and being requested to state her wish, replied : 
“Go unto King Paushya and beg of him the pair of ear- 
rings worn by his Queen, and bring them hither. Four 
days hence is a sacred day, when I wish to appear before 
the Brihmanis (who may dine in my house), decked 
with those ear-rings. If thou accomplish this, good 
fortune shall attend thee; if not, what good canst thou 
expect ?” | 
Udanka, thus commanded, went to where Paushya 
was. Seeing him seated on the throne he saluted him by 
pronouncing blessing, and said: ‘* I am come a petitioner 
to thee. Iam come to beg of thee a pair of ear-rings 
as gratuity for my preceptor. It behoveth thee to give 
me the ear-rings worn by the Queen.” ‘The King 
rephed: ‘Go into the female apartment where the 
Queen is, and demand them of her.” Udanka went 
into the women’s apartment, but could not discover the 
Queen.’ So he again addressed the King, saying: “ It 
‘is not proper that thou shouldst treat me thus. Thy 
Queen is not in the female apartment, for I could not 
find her.” The King, thus addressed, considered for a 
while and said: . “ Think, reverend sir, within thyself 
whether thou art not in a state of defilement. My 
Queen is a chaste wife and cannot be seen by any one 
who is impure.” And Udanka cleansed himself duly, 
went into the Queen’s apartment and found her. Being 
treated by her with proper respect, he informed her 
of the object of his visit, saying: “It behoveth thee to — 
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give me those ear-ringsof thine. I beg them asa present 
for my preceptor.” The Queen, being highly pleased 
with Udanka’s conduct, took off her ear-rings, and gave 
them to him, saying: ‘“ These ear-rings are very much 
sought after by Takshaka, King of the serpents. There- 
fore shouldst thou carry them with the greatest care.” 
Taking leave of the Queen, he went to King 
Paushya, and said: “ Paushya, I am grateful.” And 
Paushya said to Udanka: “A fit object of charity can 
only be had at long intervals; ” and bade him good-bye. 
On his way Udanka happened to place the ear-rings 
on the ground and go near water. And Takshaka, who 
was on the watch, appeared in the form of a Sanyasin, 
and ran away with the ear-rings. Udanka, who return- 
ed in a few minutes, saw the Sanydsin assume his real 
Takshaka form and enter a hole in the ground. Then 
_ the Queen’s words began to flash on Udanka’s mind. 
Udanka began to dig open the hole with a stick, but he 
was unable to make much progress. Indra, taking pity 
on him, sent his thunderbolt (Vajra) to his assistance. 
With the help of the thunderbolt Udanka enlarged the 
hole and entered the region of the serpents, but could 
not find the ear-rings. Agni, the god of fire, took pity 
on Udanka, made it hot for the serpents, enveloping 
them in flames of fire and smoke. Unable to bear the 
distress, the serpents went in a body to Takshaka and 
- requested him to come to their rescue. As Takshaka, too, 
fared no better than the other serpents, he soon came 
out of his abode, and said to Udanka: “ Pray, sir, 
take back the ear-rings.’ And Udanka was only too 
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glad to take them back, and give them to his guru’s wife. 
Such was Udanka’s gratitude to his preceptor. Mb., 


5. THE DEVOTED PUPIL. 
Har-Govind’s Sishya. 
When Har-Govind’s dread form was placed upon the 
pyre, 
A Rajput who loved him leaped amidst the fire, 
And walking several paces through the flames to reach 
The feet of him who had been wont his soul to teach, 
Laid down his loving face against his master’s soles, 
Till naught was left of him but ashes on the coals. 


“To that great soul alone, all such truths explicit 


appear, . 
Who God and Godward Leader, doth alike, intense, 
revere. Sv. Up., The closing Mantra. 


XI.—_INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE. 

1, SELF-HELP. 

Edmund Stone. 
The Duke of Argyll, walking in his garden, saw 
a Latin copy. of Newton’s “ Principia” on the grass, 
and supposing that it had been taken from his library, 
called for some one to carry it back. EKdmund Stone, 
however, the son of the Duke’s gardener, claimed it. 
“Yours?” asked the surprised nobleman. “Do you 
understand Geometry, Latin, and Newton?” “TI know 
a little of them ;” replied Edmund. “ But how,” asked 
the Duke, “came you by the knowledge of all these 
things?” “A servant taught me te read ten years 
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since,’ answered Stone. ‘* Does one need to know 
anything more than the twenty-four letters, in order to 
learn everything else that one wishes?” ‘The Duke 
was astonished. ‘I first learned to read ;” said the lad ; 
“the masons were then at work upon your house. I 
approached them one day and observed that the archi- 
tect used a rule and compasses, and that he made ealcu- 
lations. I inquired what might be the meaning and use 
of these things, and I was informed that there was a 
science called Arithmetic. I purchased a book of Arith- 
metic and learned it. I was told that there was another 
science called Geometry ; I bought the necessary books 
and learned Geometry. By reading I found that there 
were good books on these sciences in Latin, so I bought 
a dictionary and learned Latin. I understood, also, that 
_ there were good books of the same kind in French; [I . 
‘bought a dictionary and learned French. ‘This, my lord, 
is what I have done; it seems to me that we may learn | 
_ everything when we know the twenty-four letters of the 


alphabet.” : : O. S. Marden. 
1. “Few things are. impossible to diligence and skill.” 
Johnson. 
2. ee is imopossible to the man who can will.” 
Mirabeau. 


2. AMATA GRASPED. 
Howe’er the ignorant decry, 
Howe’er oppose the envious crew, 
Since death comes soon, and brief years fly, 
Thy firmly chosen work pursue |! | 
As when the Dévis churned the sea 
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With Mount Méru, although they found 
Jewels it dazzled them to see, 
Though horrid poison gushed around, 
They drove the mighty churning still, 
Holding the handle closely clasped, 
In spite of sore fatigue, until | 
Their hands the bright Amreeta grasped. Bhartrhari. 


“ Whoever perseveres will be crowned.” Herder. 


3. THE PRICE OF THE PRIZE. 

Wouldst the honey still taste, while afraid of the sting 
of the bee ? ; 

Wouldst the victor’s crown wear, without knowing the 
terrible fight ? 

Could the diver get the pearls that repose in the depth 
of the sea | 

If he stood on the shore, from the crocodile shrinking in 
fright ? | 

With unfaltering toil thou must seek what the Fates 
have decreed 

May be won, and courageously pluck for thyself the 
bright meed ! : 


1. “The gods sell everything.” 


2. “No cross, no crown.” 

3. “No pains, no gains.” 

4, “Labour is the fabled magician’s wand, the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and the cap of Fortunatus.” Johnson. 

5. “ Ease and honour are seldom bed-fellows.” 

6. “ Of happiness, happiness cannot be had.” Sita. 
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4. THE SECRET OF PERFECTION. 

Michael Angelo. | 
When Michael Angelo, the great sculptor, was em- 
ployed on one of*his noblest works of art, a friend called 
to see him, and during his visit expressed great surprise 
at finding his statue apparently no further advanced 
than when he had seen it a few weeks before. “ Stay, 
my friend,’ said the artist; “I can assure you that I 
have been hard at work on it since I saw you last. I 
have deepened the furrow on the brow, and slightly 
_ depressed the eyelid, while I have added another line to 
the mouth.” ‘“ Yes,” said his friend; ‘I see all that; 
but these things are only trifles.’ “It may be so,” 
replied the sculptor, “but it is trifles which make perfec- 
tion and perfection is no trifle.” Short Stories. 


1. “As, in painting, the finished picture evolves ‘¢radu- 
ally after receiving repeated touches, so also 
Brahmanhood is attained by undergoing discipline 
preceded by mantras.” 


[‘ Chitra-karma yathanékair 
angair unmilyaté sanaih ! 
Brahmanyam api tadvaddhi 
samskarair mantra-purvakaih !'” | ParAsara Smrti. 
2. “A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; a 
beautiful behaviour is better than a beautiful form ; 
it is the finest of fine arts.” Emerson. 


3. “No artist-work is so high, so noble, so grand, 
important, i 
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5. AIMLESSNESS. 
The Little Lord Linger. 

‘Tt think I will take a ride,” said the little Lord 
Linger, after breakfast; “ bring me my boots, and let 
_ my horse be brought to the door.” 

~The horse was saddled, and his lordship’s Senha 
were being put on, when-— 

“No,” said he; ** ll have my low chair and the 
ponies, and take a drive round the park.” 

-The horse was led back, and the ponies were almost 
harnessed, when his lordship sent his valet to counter- 
mand them. He would walk into the corn-field, and see 
how the new pointer hunted. 

“ After all,” said he, “I think I will stay at home, 
and play a game or two at billiards.” 

He played half a game, but could not make a siete 
to please himself. 

His tutor, who was present, now thought it a good 
opportunity to ask his lordship if he would read a little. 
i “ Why—lI think—I will—for I am tired of doing 
nothing. What shall we have?” 

‘ Your lordship left off last time in one of the finest 
passages in the Aineid. Suppose we finish it.” 

‘‘ Well—ay ! But—no—I would rather go on with 
Hume’s History. Or—suppose we do some Geogra-. 
phy 2” 

“With all my heart. The globes are upon the 
study table.” 

They went to the study; and the little lord, leaning 
upon his elbows, looked at the globe—then twirled it 
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round two or three times—and then listened patiently 
‘while the tutor explained some of its parts and “uses. 
But whilst the teacher was in the middle of a problem— 
“ Come,” said his lordship, * now for a little Virgil.” 
The book was brought; and the pupil with a good ~ 
deal of help, got through twenty lines. 
* Well,” said he, ringing the bell; “I think we 
haye done a deal. ‘l'om! bring my bow and arrows.” 
The fine London-made bow in its green case, and 
the quiver with all the appurtenances, were brought, and 
his lordship went down to the place where the shooting- 
butts were erected. He aimed a few shafts at the 
target ; but not coming near it, he shot all the remainder 
at random, and then ordered out his horse. 
He sauntered with a servant at his heels, for a mile 
or two through the lanes, and came, just as the clock 
struck twelve, to a village-green, close by which a school 
was kept. A door flew open, and out burst a shoal of 
boys, who, spreading over the green, with immoderate ~ 
vociferation, instantly began to engage in a variety of 
sports. Some fell to marbles,—some to trap-ball—some 
‘to leap-frog. Jn short, not one of the whole crew but 
_he was eagerly employed. Kverything was noise, mo- 
tion, and pleasure. Lord Linger, riding slowly up, 
-espied one of his tenant’s sons, who had been formerly 
admitted as a playfellow of his, and called him from the 
throng. | 
| Jack,” said he, * how do you like school ? ” 
“‘ Oh—pretty well, my lord! ” 
“ What—have you a good deal of play ?” 


. 
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“Oh, no! We have only from twelve to two for 
playing and eating our dinners ; and then an hour before 
supper.” 

«That is very little, inceed !” 

“ But we play heartily when we do play, and work 
when we work.. Good-bye, my lord! It is my turn to go 
in at trap.” : 

So saying, Jack ran off. 

“J wish I were a school-boy !” cried the little lord 


to himself. Evenings at Home. - 
1. “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” Bible. 


3. “Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved with 


half a man, with a faint heart, and with a lame 


endeavour.” Barrow. 


4. “Purpose is what gives life a meaning.” 
C. H. Parkhurst. 


5. “The soul which has no fixed purpose in life is 


lost ; to be everywhere is to be nowhere.” 
Montaigne. 
“Genius is intensity.” Balzac. 
7. “The wedge will rend rocks; but its edge must be 
sharp and single; if it is double, the wedge is 
bruised in pieces, and will rend nothing.” Carlyle. 


8. \ “ Work while you work, play while you play ; 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay.” 


XIl.—PROCRASTINATION. 
THE THREE FISHES. - 


One day some fishermen came to a pond and said: 
** We will stay the night here, and as soon as it is morn- 


* 
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ing we will catch fish in the pond.” ‘There were three 
fishes in the pond who heard them. One of them whose 
name was Andgatavidhata, said: “ Well, I am off!” 
and without another word left the pond. Pratyut- 
pannamati, the second fish, said : “* [have not quite made 
up my mind whether to go or stay. I shall wait here 
and see how things turn out before I decide. If any- 
thing does happen, I can then settle what is best to be 
done.” ‘ Well!” said Yadbhavishya, the third fish: 
* What will be—will be. What will not be—will not be. 
This maxim is quite good enough for me.” In the 
morning the fishermén returned as they had determined, 
and they caught Pratyutpannamati. He lay quite still, 
and the fishermen, thinking he was dead, took him out 
of the net and threw him on the bank. He immediately 
bounded into the pond and vanished, but Yadbhavishya 
was taken and killed. Delays have often dangerous 


ends. . Hitdpadésa. 

1. “ Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do 
to-day.” _ Franklin, 

2. “* Fore-warned, fore-armed.” Cervantes, 


“Make use of time, if thou valuest eternity. Yester- 
day cannot be recalled; to-morrow cannot be 
assured; to-day only is thine, which if thou pro- 
crastinatest, thou losest; which loss is lost for 
ever.” Jeremy Taylor. 


co 


4, “Opportunity has hair in front, but is bald behind; 
if you meet her, seize her by the forelock. for Jove 


himself cannot catch her again if once let slip.” 
Rabelais. 


5. “ Take time by the forelock.” Franklin. 


v 
> 
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XIII.—ADVICE. 
1. ADVICE ILL TAKEN. 
The Birds and the Monkeys. 


On the banks of the Narmada there is a large 
SAlmali tree, in which some birds. had built their. nests 
and lived there even during the rains. Now the rainy 
season had set in, the sky was as black as pitch, and 
presently there was a heavy storm. The birds looked 
out of their nests, and saw the monkeys shivering in the 
cold and wet, at the foot of the tree. They called out 
to them and said: “ We have built our nests with straw 
which we have got together, and we have only bills: you 
have hands and feet, and yet you sit there homeless and 
in despair. Howisthis?” ‘lhe monkeys, hearing these 
remarks, grew very angry. They said, “Just listen! 
Here are these birds warm and comfortable in their 
nests, laughing at us. Just wait till the rain stops, and 
then see what will happen.” And so it was, that when 
the storm cleared, the monkeys climbed the tree, tore 

down the nests and broke all the eggs. Itis only a man 
of sense that will profit by good advice, but not a fool. 


Hitépadésa. 

1. “ Advise no man unasked.” 
2. “Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine.” Jesus. 
3. “ We give advice, but we cannot give the wisdom to 
profit by it.” La Roche. 
4,-“ Advice to fools does but serve to increase their 


anger, as milk to serpents only increases their 
poison.” | Skt. Verse. 
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5. ~ He who gives advice to a self-conceited man stands 
himself in need of counsel from another.” Saadi. 


2. ADVICE WELL TAKEN. 

. Samuel Drew. 

"Shoemaker, shoemaker, work by night and run 
about by day;”’ shouted a little boy through the keyhole 
to Samuel Drew, who was working very late to make up 
for time lost the day before in the discussion of politics. 
“Did you not run after the boy and strap him?” asked 
a friend to whom Drew afterwards told the stery. ‘* No, 
no,” was the reply; “had a pistol been fired off at my 
ear, I could not have been more dismayed or confound- 
ed. J dropped my work, and said to myself, ‘ True, 
_ true; but you shall never have that to say of me again.’ 


_ To me that cry was as the voice of God, and it has been 


a word in season throughout my life. I learned from it 
not to leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, or to idle 
when I ought to be working.” From that moment he 
dropped gadabout politics, and became independent as 
a business man, and famous as a scholar and author. 
O. 8. Marden. 
1. ‘‘A word in season, how good it is!”’ Bible. 
ae “Tf any speak ill of thee, fly home to thy own con- 


science and examine thy heart. If thou art guilty, 
it is a just correction; if not guilty, it is a fair 


instruction.” George Herbert. 
ee © ’ ° 33 
3. Our enemies are our outward consciences. 
Shakespeare. 


4.“ Did-a ‘person but know the value of an enemy, he 
would purchase him with pure gold.” Abbé de Raunci. 
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3. ADVICE NOT TAKEN. 
Sati-Devi. 

Daksha-Brahmi had a daughter by name Sati-Dévi, 
who had been given in marriage to Siva, ‘he father-in- 
law and the son-in law were not on good terms. Daksha- 
Brahma began to perform a sacrifice, to which he invited 
all the gods, but not his daughter and son-in-law. Nor 
did he offer the oblations due to Siva. Sati-Dévi, coming 
to know of her father’s sacrifice, asked her husband to 
permit her to go there, but he told her that she would 
be surely insulted if she went there uninvited, and that 
she’ would have to repent. She, however, persisted. 
Siva told her to do as she pleased. Sati-Dévi presented 
herself at the sacrifice, but neither her father nor the 
gods took any notice of her. ‘They treated her with 
scant courtesy. Unable to bear the insult, and realising 
the truth of her husband’s remarks, she cursed her 
father for being at enmity with her husband without 
cause, and resolved not to show her face to her dear 
lord. Preferring death to dishonour, she threw herself 
into the sacrificial fire, to the great horror of the gods 
assembled. When Siva came to know of this, he assumed 
the form in which he would, as Rudra, appear at the 
end of a cycle, smote his jata against the ground, called 
Virabhadra into being, who destroyed Daksha-Brahmia’s 
sacrifice. Then Siva left Kailasa in great sorrow, and 


betook himself to penance. Harivamsa. 
1. _“ He that goes uncalled will be unserved.” 
2. “To wilful men the injuries that they themselves 


procure must be their schoolmasters.” Shakespeare. 
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XIV,_THE KEY TO THE MAHABHARATA. 


Duryédhana is a great tree of wrath, of which 
Karna is the trunk, Sakuni the branches, Dussisana the 
luxuriant flowers and fruits, and the unwise King 
Dhrtarashtra the root. 

Yudhishthira is a great tree of righteousness, of 
which Arjuna is the trunk, Bhimaséna the branches, the 
two sons of Madri are the luscious fruits and flowers, 
and Krshna, the Brahmana bee's Véda), and the Brah- 
mazis, the root. Mb., 


~“ Santati-sampad Rimiayanatah 
Bhakti-virakti Bhagavaténa 
Tatva-vivéké Bharata-kathaya.’ 
|(The student acquires) wealth and offspring from 
the Ramayana, devotion and renunciation from the 
Bhagavata, discrimination from the story of the (Maha-) 
Bharata.] 


XV.—KINDNESS REPAID. 
THE BEE AND THE DOVE. 

A thirsty bee which alighted to drink at a spring, 
was carried away by the running stream that issued 
from it, and was nearly drowned. A dove, seeing its 
struggles, plucked a leaf off a tree and threw it into the 
water. The bee crawled on to it, and when its wings 
dried, it flew away, little the worse of its ducking. Not 
long afterwards the dove was sitting on a tree, but did 
not perceive that a sportsman was aiming at it with his 
gun. ‘I'he grateful bee, seeing the danger which threat- 
ened the dove, came and stung the sportsman’s hand. 
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This made him lose his aim, and the startled dove flew 
away unharmed. In this way the bee, whose life the 
dove had saved, was the means of saving the dove’s in 


return. Short Stories. 
1. “One good turn deserves another.” 

2. ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 

it after many days.” Bible. 


XVI—KINDNESS ABUSED. 
THE SAINT AND THE MOUSE. 

There was a great Saint living in the forest of 
Gautama. One day he rescued a mouse from the 
clutches of a crow, who was going to kill and eat it, and 
taking it to his hermitage brought it up on rice. Soon 
after he saw the mouse pursued by a cat; so the Saint, 
by the power which he had gained from his penances, 
turned the mouse into a fine strong cat. Some time 
passed, and the cat was worried by adog. The Saint 
transformed the cat intoadog. A tiger next appeared 
on the scene, and to save the dog from being eaten by 
the tiger he turned it into a tiger. The Saint, however, 
treated the tiger exactly as though he were still a mouse, 
and the people who saw him said: “ Look! there is the 
tiger. He was once a mouse, but the Saint, by the 
exercise of his power, has changed him into a tiger.” 

This made the tiger feel very uncomfortable, and 
he kept thinking’ to himself: “ As long as this Saint 
hives, the story of my disgraceful origin will never be 
forgotten.” So at last he made up his mind to take the 
first opportunity of killing the Saint. The latter, how- 
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ever, by his spiritual power, was able to understand the 
tiger’s design, and prevented its execution by turning to 
him and saying: “ Go back to your former shape and 
be a mouse.” No sooner had the Saint uttered the 
words than the tiger found himself reduced to the 
insignificant condition from which he had sprung, and 
was condemned to pass the rest of his days as a mouse. 
From this we learn that when a low-minded person has 
gained a post of honour, he desires to get rid of the 


master who has raised him. — Hitépadésa. 
1. “That which comes of a hen scrapes.” 
2. “ Upstarts are arrogant.” 


XVIL—HOW TO MAKE ONESELF LIKED. 
THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

| A, Wasp met a Bee, and said to him. “ Pray, can 
you tell me the reason that men are so ill-natured to me, 
while they are so fond of you ?—We are very much alike, 
only that the broad golden rings about my body make 
me much handsomer than youare. Weare both winged 
insects, we both love honey, and we both sting people 
when we are angry; yet men always hate me, and try 
to kill me, though [am much more familiar with them 
than you are, and pay them visits in their houses, and 
at their meals; while you are very shy, and hardly ever 
come near them. Yet they build you curious houses, 
thatched with straw, and take care of you and feed you 
in the winter very often. I wonder what is the reason ! ” 

‘The reason,’ answered the Bee, “is because you 
never do them any good, but, on the contrary, are very 
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troublesome and mischievous; therefore they do not like 
to see you; but they know that J am busy all day long 
in making them honey. You had better spend less time 
in paying unwelcome visits, and more in endeavouring 
to make yourself useful. | Evenings At Home. 


1. ‘The wise man never heard a joke 
But living wisdom from it broke: 
The fool no wisdom ever learned 
But it in him to folly turned.” 


2. “Vices, when they pass through the mouths -of the 
virtuous, become virtues, and virtues, when they 
pass through the mouths of the vicious, vices. No 
wonder. For we see clouds transform salt water 
into fresh, and the hooded serpent convert sweet 
milk into deadly poison.” Skt. Verse. 


3. “Arachne collected poison from the fairest flowers; 
and Melissa gathered honey from every weed.” 


4, “So work the honey bees; 
Creatures that by a rule in Nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” Shakespeare. 


XVIIL—THE WAY TO CONQUER. 
1, THE POWER OF LOVE. 

“‘1’]] master it,” said the axe, and his blows fell 
heavily on the iron; but every blow made his edge more 
blunt till he ceased to strike. ‘‘ Leave it to me,” said the 
saw; and with his cruel teeth he worked back-wards 
and forwards on its surface till they were all worn down 
or broken; then he fel] aside. ‘“ Ha, ha!” said the 
hammer, ‘I knew you wouldn’t succeed. I'll shew you 
the way;” but at his first stroke off flew his head, and 
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the iron remained as before. ‘Shall I try ¥” asked the 
fire. But they all despised the fire, who curved gently 
round the iron, and embraced it, and never left it until 
it melted under his irresistible influence. We thus see 
that hearts which are hard enough to resist the force of 
wrath, the malice of persecution, and the fury of pride, 
can ill resist the power of love. Short Stories. 


1. “Gentleness overcomes more than might.” 


2. “Gentleness! more sk than Hercules.” 
Ninon de 1 Enclos. 


3. “Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love.” Buddha. 

4. “More flies are caught with honey than with 
vinegar.” 

5: “Bonds indeed there are many; the bond that is 
knit with the band of love is quite another. The 
bee, though skilled in boring wood, becomes help- 
less in the folds of a lotus.” Skt. Verse. 


2. THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS. 
Queen Victoria tries Mercy. 

Queen Victoria was not twenty years old when she 
ascended the throne. Young and inexperienced, she 
found that she had to perform many duties that tried 
her strength of resolution to the utmost. One bright 
summer morning, shortly after her accession, she was 
waited upon at Windsor by the Duke of Wellington, 
who had brought from London various papers requiring 
her signature. One of them was the death-warrant of a 
soldier who had been sentenced to be shot. Her Majesty 
asked of what crime this soldier had been guilty. The 
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Duke replied : ““ He is, I fear, incorrigible : he has thrice 
deserted from the ranks, and minor punishments have 
had no effect on him.” “Can nothing be said in his 
favour, my lord ?”’ said the Queen. Seeing Her Majesty 
deeply moved, Wellington said that the man was a brave 
and gallant soldier, who had risked his life in defence of 
his country. ‘ Well, I will try mercy in this man’s case, 
and you will let me know the result. Tell him that your 
mention of his bravery saved him,” So saying, Victoria 
took the paper and wrote, with a bold firm hand across 
the page, the word “ Pardoned!” The thought that 
his Queen had stepped in to prevent the execution of 
the dreadful sentence so moved the pardoned criminal, 
that he became quite a changed man. He faithfully 
served in the ranks for several years after this, and at 
the end of his term retired into civil life, cherishing a 
grateful memory of his sovereign’s mercy. Short Stories. 


XIX.—GOOD FOR EVIL. 
The English Settler and the American Indian. 

An English settler in the backwoods of America 
was one evening standing at his door, when an Indian, 
faint and weary, came and asked him for some food. 
He said roughly: ‘I have none for you.’ The Indian 
then asked for beer, and the gentleman again refused. 
Once more he begged for water; but the man only 
answered: ‘ Get you gone, you Indian dog!’ The Indian 
fixed his eyes for a little on the ungenerous settler, and 
then departed. Some time after this, the same centle- 
man, while in pursuit of game, lost his way in the 
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woods. He wandered about till at last he saw an Indian 
hut, which he entered, and asked his way to the place 
he wished to reach. The Indian said: ‘It is a great 
way off, and the sun will soon go down; you cannot go 
there to-night, and if you stay in the wood the wolves 
will devour you; but if you have a mind to lodge with 
me, you may. ‘The hunter was very glad to lodge with 
the kind Indian, and became his guest. The Indian 
boiled a little venison for him, gave him rum-and-water 
to drink, and spread out some deer-skins that he might 
sleep on them. In the morning he called the gentleman, 
and told him that the sun was up, and that the place he 
wished to reach was a great way off, but that he would 
act as his guide. The Indian took his gun and weut on, 
_ while the gentleman followed. When they had gone 

several miles, the Indian told him that the place was 
only two miles off. He then stopped, and turning to 
the gentleman, said: ‘Do you know me?’ The gentle- 
man seemed much ashamed, and said: ‘I have seen you.’ 
The Indian answered: ‘ Yes, you have seen me at your 
own door. And now, on parting, I will make bold to 
give you a piece of advice. When a poor Indian who is 
hungry, and thirsty, and faint, again asks you for a little 
meat or drink, do not say to him: “ Get you gone, you 
Indian dog ee, Short Stories. 


1. “Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrist that tears thy side; 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 


Se Fore 


ae 
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With fruit nectareous or balmy flower. 
All nature calls aloud, ‘Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless?’”. Hafiz. 


2. “To heap coals of fire 4 one’s head.” 
Proverbs xxv 21-22. 


xx KNOWLEDGE. IS | abel 
THE LION AND THE RABE 
On a mountain called Mandara Wed a lion who 
used to kill and eat the beasts who inhabited the 
same mountain. They therefore held a meeting, and- 
-passed a resolution that, to prevent the wholesale de- 
struction that was going on, they would themselves 
voluntarily furnish each day an animal for the lion’s 
meal. This was communicated to the Lion, who assented 
to this plan, and confined himself afterwards to the 
beast daily allotted him. It so happened that it came — 
one day to an old rabbit’s turn to be handed over, and 
he thought to himself: ‘* Great reverence i paid to this 
lion, through the hope of escaping destruction: if I 
must be killed and eaten, I must, but 1 certainly 


and oalleae out to the Rabbit i in an angry 7 tame voice, 
‘Why have you been so long coming?” The Rabbit 
repled, ‘I am very sorry, but it is not my fault: I was 
on the road, and another lion detained me. Before he 
let me go, he made me swear an oath to return, and I 
have come to tell your lordship this.’ The Lion Was 
furious, and he exclaimed, “ Where is this impudent 
scoundrel ? Prayshow me.” The Rabbit answered, “ If 
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your Lordship will follow me I will bring you to him;”’ 
and led him to a deep well full of clear transparent 
water. ‘lhe Rabbit said, “This is where he dwells.” 
The Lion looked in and saw his own reflection in the 
water. Bursting with rage and pride, he leapt down 
to make an attack on his supposed enemy, and was 
drowned. We thus see that the man who has knowledge 
has strength. Hitdpadésa. 


XXI.—KNOWLEDGE IS EMANCIPATION, | 
THE VIZIER’S ESCAPE. | 

A vizier, having fallen under the displeasure of his 
royal master, was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
in the highest room of a lofty tower. Although grieved 
at the loss of his master’s favour and the prospect of 
separation from his wife and friends, he did not give 
himself up to despair, but set his wits a-working to con- 
trive some means of escape. At last he hit upon a plan 
which his knowledge of the habits of insects enabled him 
to earry out. One night his wife came to weep below 


his wi ‘*(‘\ease your grief,” said the vizier to her, 
‘and yme, and return hither when you have pro- 
cured t ollowing things: a live black beetle, ajagésa- 


rancid butter, a clew of fine silk, a cles “=> * 

a clew of whip-eord, and finally aNCIPLE AND 
wife went home to procure the ar‘ - 

on the following night she brovA. 

foot of the tower. ‘The viz'to teach him how to use the 
of the beetle with the butecessary mantras, as he wanted 
thread around the ins« refused to do so on the ground 
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wall of the tower with his head upwards. She did so. 
Now it is the habit of the beetle to move in the direction 
of any strong scent or smell above him. Accordingly 
tho beetle, drawn by the smell of the butter on his head, 
continued to ascend the tower till he reached the vizier’s 
window, and thus put him in possession of one end of 
silk thread. Having got hold of the silk thread, the 
prisoner directed his wife to fasten the packthread to 
the other end of it: He then drew up the packthread, 
and by means of it the whip-cord. By means of the 
whip-cord, he then drew up the stout rope, which he 
fastened to the gratings of the window. At length, by 
help of the rope, he descended from the window to the 
ground, and made his escape. He was thus indebted for 
his freedom and his life to the knowledge he had 
acquired of the habits of a little beetle. Short Stories. 


 JHAnan-moékshah.”’ Skt. 


XXIL—STRATAGEM DOES WHAT FORCE 
CANNOT. 


A certain tree was the dwelling-place of a pair of 
crows. In its trunk lived a black serpent, which contin- 
and c.devoured the young crows. At length the female 
‘Why have you .mate: ‘ My dear husband, I think we 
replied, ‘I am very 3 tree for some other; as long as we 
on the road, and anotherighbourhood of the serpent, our 
let me go, he made me sweny chance ot growing up; for 
have come to tell your lora. 
furious, and he exclaimed, “ Wise friend—an impudent 
scoundrel ? Prayshow me.” Thse infested by serpents : 
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these things are certain death.” ‘My dear,” replied 
the crow, “do not put yourself out; times without 
number we have suffered this injury, but now it can be 
endured no longer.” ‘But how,” returned his wife, 
“are you going to put a stop to the evils wrought by 
this terrible black serpent?” The crow replied, ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about that ; for: 

The man who has knowledge has strength: But 
how can there be strength to a fool ?” 

*“ Well,” said the hen crow, ‘‘ pray tell me what you 
mean to do?” Her mate replied: “ Kvery day the 
king’s son comes and bathes in the pond close by: he 
always takes off the gold chain which he wears and 
places it on a flat-stone: you must take the chain off the 
stone while he is in the water, and put it in the hollow 
of the tree where the black serpent lives.” Soon after 
this the prince came to bathe, and placed the golden 
chain’ on the stone as usual, when the crow seized it and 
carried it into the hollow of the tree. The servants 
came to look for the chain, and in the course of the 
search they found the black serpent, and killed him. 
From this story we learn that what cannot be done by 
force can often be done by stratagem. Hitdpadésa- 


XXIII—HONESTY—AS PRINCIPLE AND 
POLICY. 
1. KAR NVA. 
Karna requested Dréna to teach him how to use the 
Brahma weapon, with the necessary mantras, as he wanted 
to fight Arjuna. Drdna refused to do so on the ground 
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that a Brihmana who had practised all vows, or a 
Kshatriya who had practised severe penances was alone 
fit to receive that knowledge, and no other. Then 
Karna went to Parasu-Rama on the Mahendra Moun- 
tains, bowed to him, and said: “I ama Brahmana of 
- Bhrgu’s race!” The shi received him with honour, 
and said ‘‘ You are welcome.” While living on the 
Mahendra mountains, Karna learnt the use of all the 
weapons, and became a great favourite of the gods, 
the Gandharvas, and the Rakshasis. Parasu-Rima, 
the foremost of Bhrgu’s race, was pleased with the 
power of Karna’s arms, his self-restraint, and his 
obedience. Rama cheerfully communicated, with due 
forms, to his disciple, who practised penances,. every- 
thing about the Brahma weapon with the mantras for 
withdrawing it. One day Rama was sleeping soundly, 
having placed his head in Karna’s lap. Just then a 
dreadful worm, the bite of which was very painful, and 
which lived on phlegm and fat and flesh and blood, ap- 
peared before Karna. Getting at Karna’s thigh, that — 
blood-drinking worm began to pierce it. Karna could 
neither thrust aside nor kill the creature, lest his 
preceptor should be disturbed in his sleep. With heroic 
patience Karna endured the torture. He did not in 
the least move, nor show any sign of pain. At last 
Karna’s blood touched the body of Rama, who awoke, 
and, saying that he was polluted, asked Karna the truth- 
of the matter. Karna informed him of the bite of the 
worm, which was like a hog in shape. The worm was 
in fact a Rakshasa, who at once began to narrate his 
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history, and disappeared after having obtained RAma’s 
blessings, ‘Turning to Karna in anger, Rima said: 
“O fool, no Brihmana could bear such a pain! Your 
patience is like that of a Kshatria. ‘l'ell me the truth.” 
Karna confessed the whole truth. RAma then dismissed 
him with the following curse: “O wretch, since you have 
behaved falsely, being, ambitious of weapon, this Brahma 


weapon shall not remain in your remembrance ! ” 
Mb., Santi P., 


2. RAHU. 
When the Dévis and the Asuras went on churning 
the Ocean, there emerged Dhanvantari, bearing a white 
vessel containing the wished-for nectar. In order to get 
it to themselves, the Asuras prepared themselves to 
fight against the gods with great valour. ‘hen Nara-- 
yana called his bewitching Maya to his aid, and assuming 
a ravishing female form, was entrusted by both parties 
with the care of the vessel of nectar. The battle be- 
tween the Dévis and the Asuras waxed hot, and God 
Narayana brought away the vessel from the Asuras. 
The Dévis soon came up in batches and drank the nectar 
from the hands of Narayana who had assumed the form 
of Méhini. Knowing this, one of the Asuras, named Rahu, 
began to drink it, disguised asa god; but when the Amrta 
had only reached Rahu’s throat, the Sun and Moon (the 
celestial witnesses) recognised him, and communicated the 
fact to the gods. Narayana instantly cut off with his 
discus the well-adorned head of the Asura. From that 
time hath arisen a long-standing enmity between Rahu’s 


head on the one hand and Sfrya and Séma on the other. 
Mb., Santi. P., 
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3. ABDUL KADER. 

“Go, my son, I consign thee to God,” said the 
mother of Abdul Kader, after giving him forty pieces of 
silver, and making him promise never to tell a lie; “ we 
may not meet again until the day of Judgment.” 

The boy left home to seek his fortune, but in a few 
days the party with which he travelled was attacked by 
robbers. | | 
‘What money have you with you?” asked one. 

‘“ Forty dinars are sewed up in my garment,” replied 
Abdul Kader; but the robber only laughed. 

“ What money have you really with you?” inquired 
another sternly, and the youth repeated his former 
answer; but no attention \was paid to his statement, 
which was not believed on account of its frankness, 

“ Come here, boy,” called the chief, who had noticed 
the men talking with the young traveller; ‘ what money 
have you ?”’ 

‘“‘T have told two of your men already that I have 
forty dinars sewed up in my clothes, but they do not 
seem to believe me.” 

“Rip his garments open,” commanded the chief, 
and soon the silver was found. 

“* And how came you to tell this ?” 

_ Because I would not be false to my mother, to 
whom I promised never to tell a he.” 

‘“‘ Boy,” said the leader, “ are you so mindful of your 
duty to your mother, although so young, and am I insen- 
sible, at my mature age, of the duty LT owe to God? 
Give me your hand that I may swear repentance up on it.’ 
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He did so, and his followers were greatly impressed. 
* You have been our leader in guilt,” said his lieutenant ; 
“be mine, at least, in the path of virtue,” and he took 
the boy’s hand as his chief had done. One by one all 
the rest of the band did the same. 

Honesty and truth, even in children, cannot fail to 
exert an influence for good upon those around them. It 
may not produce such remarkable results as in the Arab’s 
story, but none the less it is felt by all. 


1. “Satyéna 1l6ka4n jayati” [“ By truthfulness of 
disposition he gains all the worlds”’]. Ramayana.. 


2. “A straight line is the shortest in morals as well as 
in Geometry.” Rahel. 


4, YUDHISH7HIRA. 
The mighty and heroic Dréna was more than a 
match for all the Pindavés and Pindava forces put 
together. Krshna saw that the only hope for Pindavas 
lay in making Drdéna lay down his arms. Dréna would 
not lay down his arms unless his warrior-son, Asvatthima 
was killed. Kyrshna therefore advised the Piandavis, as 
the last resort, to tell Dréna that Asvatthama was slain. 
Except Dhananjaya, all approved of Kyshia’s advice. 
Yudhishthira accepted the advice with great reluctance. 
The mighty-armed Bhimaséna slew with his mace a huge 
elephant called Asvatthima, and, approaching Drdva, 
shouted at the top of his voice, saying, ‘“* Asvatthima 
is slain.” Hearing these words of Bhimaséna, Drévna 
first lost heart, but soon plucked up courage by refiect- 
ing upon his son’s prowess, and thinking the news 
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ot his death to be false. Seeing fierce Dréna bent upon 
exterminating the Kshiatriya race, the Rshi’s, headed 
by Agni, appeared and began to discourage him. He 
also beheld Dhrshtadyumna opposing him in battle. 
Burning with grief and feeling extremely pained, Drona 
asked Yudhishthira whether his son was really slain, for 
Drona knew that Yudhishthira would not tell a lie for 
all the three worlds. Yudhishbthira, afraid of speaking a 
he, but desirous of victory, clearly said that Asvatthama 
was slain, adding indistinctly the word elephant after 
the name Asvatthima (“ Asvatthimo hatah kunjarah”). 
Till then the chariot of Yudhishthira had stood at a 
height of four fingers’ breadth from the earth’s surface ; 
after he uttered that lie his steeds touched the earth. 
Hearing these words from the lips of Yudhishthira, 
Drona, that mighty car-warrioor, overwhelmed with 
grief on account of the supposed death of his son, 
gave way to despair. 

For this sin, Yudhishthira had to undergo the 
punishment of seeing hell. Indra consoled Yudhishthira 
saying: “ You had by a pretence deceived Drona about 
his son. You have, therefore, been shown hell by an 
act of deception.” Mb., Drona P., and Svarg. P., 


XXIV.—SIMPLICITY. 
THE THREE ROGUES. 

In the Province of Gaur there lived a Brahman 
named Yajfiasarma. One day he went to a neighbouring 
village and brought a goat for sacrifice. Three thieves 
saw him carrying it on his back, and formed a plan to 
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get the goat to themselves. They stationed themselves 
at intervals on the road along which he had to travel. 
When the Brahman approached, the first thief said: 
“ Reverend sir! how is it that you are carrying ah 
unclean beast like a dog on your shoulder?” The 
Brahman replied: “ My friend! you are quite mistaken. 
This is not a dog, but a goat which I have brought for a 
sacrifice.” <A little while after, he met the second thief, 
who addressed him in exactly the same way as the first. 
The Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat down, and 
examined it. But finding it allaight, he took it up again, 
and walked on. He was soon stopped by the third thief, 
who put the same question to him as the other two. 
The Brahman could no longer resist, and so, convinced 
that he must have been mistaken, he threw down what 
he believed to be a dog, and went through a course of 
purification. ‘I'he rogues took the goat and ate it, 
laughing all the time at the simplicity of the Brahman, 
who was so easily imposed upon. He who, therefore, 
judging by himself looks on a deceitful man as the 
speaker of the truth, will be deceived. - Hitdpadésa. 


1. ‘“‘ He thinks no evil who means no evil.” 


2. “He who has no opinion of his own, but depends 
upon the opinion and taste of others, is a slave.” 
Klopstock. 


3. “The folly of one man is the fortune of another.” 


XXV.—PRIDE. 
YAYATI’S FALL. 
When Yay4ti was in Svarga, Indra asked him one 
day as follows: “ Thou hadst retired into the woods, O 
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King, after accomplishing all thy duties. Pray tell 
me whom thou considerest to be thy equal in ascetic 
austerities P’ Yayati answered: ‘*O Indra! As regards 
ascetic austerities I do- not find my equal among men, 
among gods, among Gandharvas, nor among great /shi’s.” 
Indra said: ““O Monarch! Because thou disregardest 
those that are thy superiors, thy equals, and thy inferiors, 
without knowing their real merits, thy virtues have 
suffered diminution, and thou raust fall from heaven.” 
And Yayati fell from the region of the celestials ! 


1. “Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall.” Proverbs xvi. 18. 


2. “There are three religions—the religion which de- 
pends on reverence for what is above us, the 
religion which founds itself on reverence for what 
is around us, the religion which is grounded on 
‘reverence for what is beneath us.” Goethe. 


XXVI.—OBSERVATION. 
1. THE DERVISH AND THE CAMEL. 

A Dervish was journeying alone in a desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him. 

‘You have lost a camel,” said he to the merchants. 

‘“* Indeed we have,” they replied. 

‘* Was he not blind in his nght eye, and Jame in his 
left leg ?”’ said the Dervish. 

“He was,” replied the merchants. 

“ Had he not lost a front tooth ?” said the Dervish. 

“ He had,” rejoined the merchants. 

“And was he not loaded with honey on one side, 
and with wheat on the other ?” | 
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« Most certainly he was,” they replied; “and as 
you have seen him so lately, and marked him so partic- 
ularly, you can in all probability conduct us to him.” 

“My friends,” said the Dervish, “I have never 
seen your camel, nor eger heard of him, but from you!” 

‘““ A pretty story, truly,” said the merchants; “ but- 
Where are the jewels which formed a part of his 
burthen ?” . 

‘J have seen neither your camel, nor your jewels,” 
repeated the Dervish. On this, they seized his person, 
and forthwith hurried him before the Cadi; but, on the 
strictest search, nothing could be found upon him, nor 
could any evidence whatever be adduced, to convict him 
either of falsehood or of theft. 

They were about to proceed against him as a 
_goreerer, when the Dervish with great calmness thus 
addressed the court :—‘‘ I have been much abused with 

your surprise, and own that there has been some ground 
for your suspicions; but IT have lived long and alone, 
and I can find ample scope for observation even in a 
desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel 
that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark 
of any human footstep on the same route. I knew that 
the animal was blind of an eye, because it had cropped 
the herbage only on one side of its path ; and that it was 
lame in one leg, from the faint impresion which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand. I concluded 
that the animal had lost one tooth, because, wherever it 
had grazed, a small tuft of herbage had been left unin- 
jured in the centre of its bite. As to that which formed 
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tbe burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed me 
that it was corn on the one side; and the clustering 
flies, that it was honey on the other.” Dickie. 


“Even a pasu (brute) understands what is said by 
word of mouth; horses and elephants act upon 
hints ; the learned infer what is unexpressed; the 
end and aim of intellect is indeed to know others’ 
minds.” Skt. Verse. 


2. THE SUCCESSFUL BOY APPLICANT. 

A gentleman once advertised for a boy to assist him 
in his office, and he received nearly fifty applications for 
the situation. Out of the whole number he in a short 
time chose one, and sent all the rest away. “I should 
like to know,” said a friend to him, ‘*‘ What were your 
reasons for preferring that boy to all the others? I 
understand he had not a single recommendation with 
him.” ‘You are mistaken,” said the gentleman; ‘‘ He 
had a great many recommendations. He wiped his feet 
when he came in, and closed the door after him; shew- 
ing that he was orderly andtidy. Anelderly gentleman, 
who was laine, happening to call upon me during our 
interview, the boy instantly gave up his seat to the 
stranger. This shewed that he was kind and considerate 
of others. I noticed also that on entering my office, he 
took off his cap, and answered my questions promptly 
and respectfully; which shewed that he was polite. 
Before lie came in, I had purposely laid a book on the 
floor. He lifted it up, and placed it on the table, while 
all the other applicants either stepped over it, or shoved 
it aside. ‘This shewed that he was careful. He waited 
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quietly and patiently for his turn, instead of pushing the 
others aside; shewing that he was modest. I observed 
that his clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as ivory. When he wrote 
his name, I noticed that his finger-nails were clean, and 
not tipped with black like those of the handsome little 
fellow in the blue jacket.” ‘The gentleman then added, 
that the possession of these good qualities was a better 
recommendation than all the fine letters the applicant 
might have brought from his teacher or his friends; and 
that he could judge better of a boy by watching him 
closely for ten minutes, than by reading a bundle of 

certificates recommending him to the situation. 
Short Stories. 


“ Be intent on acquiring that which is the fruit of 
learning :—character, benevolence, humility, for- 
giveness, fortitude.” 

[“ Yat phalam kila vidyayas 

Tasminnavahito bhava! 

Silam parahitasaktir 

Anutsékah kshama dhrtih || ’’} 


Kshéméndra: Darpa-dalanam. 


XXVII—COMPANY. 
1. THE CLOD AND THE ROSE. 

A fragrant piece of earth salutes 
_ Hach passenger, and perfume shoots, 
x Unlike the common earth or sod, 
-. Around through all the air abroad. 

A pilgrim near it once did rest, 

And took it up, and thus addressed : 
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* Art thou a lump of musk ? or art 

A ball of spice, this smell t’impart 

‘lo all who chance to travel by 

The spot where thou, like earth, dost lie ? 
Humbly the clod rephed: “ I must 
confess that I am only dust. 

But once a rose within me grew : 

Its rootlets shot, its flowerets blew, 

And all the rose’s sweetness rolled 
Throughout the texture of my mould ; 
And so it is that I impart 
Perfume to thee, whoe’er thou art 


i 


~~.“ Contact with the virtuous will make the vicious virtuous, 
but association with the vicious will not make the virtuous 
vicious. The clod becomes sweet-scented by coming in con- 
tact with the flower, but the flower does not acquire the 
smell of the clod.”’ Skt. Verse. 


2. THE CROW AND THE GANDER. 

On a side of the road leading to Ujjayini stands a 
large pippal tree, and in it a Gander and a Crow had 
made their dwelling together. One hot season a certain 
traveller, tired out with the heat, lay down under the 
tree, and putting his bow and arrows by his side, went 
to sleep. Presently as the day went on, the shade of the 
tree ceased to fall on the traveller, and his face became 
exposed to the rays of the sun. ‘The Gander observed 
this, and being a bird of kindly, charitable disposition, 
stretched out his wings, and shaded the traveller’s face 
from the glare. ‘The traveller was lying on his back 
fast asleep, with his mouth wide open, when the 
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ill-natured Crow, who could not bear to see another enjoy- 
ing himself, took careful aim and let his droppings fall 
into the sleeper’s month.. The Crow then flew away, and 
the traveller, suddenly waking up, saw the Gander 
perching on the tree above him. So he hastily seized 
his bow and arrows, and instantly shot the Gander dead. 
The advice of elders therefore is: ‘“‘ Avoid the companion- 
ship of the wicked; follow after the virtuous; do good 
day and night; remember that all things pass away.” 
One should not stay, nor go, with a villain. Hitopadésa. 


“The wicked man does that which is wicked, and 
the good are called upon to pay dear. The Ten- 
headed Ravana carried off Sita, and the great 
Ocean was chained.” | Skt. Verse, 


3, ANI-MANDAVYA. 

Rshi Mandavya, who was well versed in all duties, 
and devoted to religion, truth, and asceticism, used 
to go out at nights, sit under a tree with his arms up- 
raised, and observe the vow of silence. One night some 
robbers came with their spoils to the place where 
-MAndavya was, being hotly pursued by the guardians of 
the peace, and the innocent shi too was taken along 
with the guilty and punished by the authorities. One 
cannot therefore be too careful in avoiding evil. 


Mb., Adi P., 
1. “Ceesar’s wife should be not only innocent, but above 
suspicion.” Cesar. 


9 ‘Tn the hands of a toddy-drawer even milk ‘is said to 
be toddy.” Skt. 
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XXVITI— FRIENDSHIP. 
1. MILK AND WATER. 

Water sues for Milk’s friendship. Milk grants the 
said honour, and readily shares with Water its ow1 
wealth, viz., whiteness, sweetness, and sanctity. Mill 
is then sought to be warmed over the fire. Finding 11 
made hot for its friend, Water soon sacrifices itself 
Distressed at the loss of such a friend, Milk rushes tc 
throw itself into the fire, when, seeing its friend restored. 
it regains its lost peace. Such indeed is the friendshir 
of the virtuous! Bhartrhari 


1. “Prosperity getteth friends, but adversity trieth 
them.” Pacuvius 
2. “ Misfortune is the touchstone of friendship.” 


3.“ Friendship is one soul in two bodies.” Porphyry 


2. THE CONTRAST. 


Like shadows in the early morn 

Is friendship with a wicked man: 

Part after part is from it shorn, 

But with disinterested friends 

It grows, like shadows in the eve, 

Until the sun of life descends. Gta ark ae 
1. “ Fullof ardour at the beginning, careless at the end.” 

Tacitus. 

2. “Friendship is the shadow of the evening, which 


strengthens with the setting sun of life.” 
La Fontaine. 
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XXIX.— THEFT. 
SANKHA AND LIKHITA. 

A Brahmana by name Sankha had a younger brother 
by, name Likhita. One day Sankha found Likhita eating 
fruits plucked im his (Sankha’s) garden without his 
knowledge and consent. Sankha told him that he had 
committed theft, and that he must present himself before 
the King for punishment. Accordingly; Likhita went — 
and confessed his crime to King Sudyumna, who ordered 
his hands to be cut off. ‘hus punished, he ran back to 
his brother and begged his forgiveness also. Sankha 
said: “I 2m not at all angry with thee; thou hast 
become worse; now go at once and bathe in yonder river 
and offer tarpana (which consists in taking up water in 
joined palms and pouring it as an offering) to the Dévas, 
- Rshi’s, and Fathers.” Likhita bathed and willed to offer 
the water, when, to ‘his great surprise, he found that 
his hands sprouted like two lotuses by virtue of Sankha’s. 
tapas. Likhita offered the water with those hands and 
then asked Sankha why, with such power of tapas, he 
himself did not cleanse him, but asked him to go to the 
King. Sankha auswered that it was the King’s duty to 
punish. As Likhita got back his hands by bathing in 
that river, she got the name of Bahuda, 7.e,, “she who 
gives arms.” Mb., Santi P., 


XXX —JUSTICE. 
1. SAGARA AND ASAMANJA. 
The Emperor Sagara was issueless for a long time. 
By virtue of the Sage Bhrgu’s blessings the Emperor 
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had a number of sons, of whom Asamanja was the eldest. 
he prince used to lay hold of children, take them to the 
river Sarayti in broad day-lght, throw them into it, see 
them in their death-struggles; and enjoy the sight, 
laughing, shouting, and clapping hands. Hethus proved 
a curse to the subjects. He also oppressed the righteous 
in various ways, for these two reasons the Emperor 
banished him, and saved his own name and fame. Ram. 1. 


2. SULTAN NUSHIRVAN. 
Once Sultan Nushirvan the Just, hunting, 
Stopped in an open field to take a lunch. 
He wanted salt, and to a servant said, 
“Go, get some at the nearest house, but pay 
‘I'he price the peasant asks.” ‘‘ Great King,” exclaimed 
The servant, ‘‘ thou art lord o’er all this realm ; 
Why take the pains to buy a little salt ?” 
‘Tt is a little thing,” said Nushirvan, 
‘And so, at first, was all the evil whose 
Most monstrous load now presses so the world. 
Were there no little wrongs, no great could be. 
If I from off a poor man’s tree should pluck 
A single apple, straight my slaves would rob 
‘The whole tree to its roots: if I should seize 
Five eggs, my ministers at once would snatch 
A hundred hens. ‘l'herefore strict justice must 
I, even in unimportant acts, observe. 
Bring salt, but, pay the peasant what he asks.” 


i. “ Like king, like people.” 3 
2. “ Yatha raja tatha prajah.” Skt. 
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3. “ Manners are propagated downwards.” 

“The bad thing about a little sin is that it won’t 
stay little.” 

“Small things become great when a great soul sees 
them.” 


or 


3. ALEXANDER AND AFRICAN JUSTICE. 
During Alexander’s march into Africa he found a 
people dwelling in peace, who knew neither war nor 
conquest. While he was interviewing the chief, two of 
his subjects brought a case before him for judgment. 
The dispute was this:—The one had bought of the other 
a piece of ground, which, after the purchase, was found 
_ to contain a treasure, for which he felt bound to pay. 
The other refused to receive anything, stating, that when 
he sold the ground he sold it with all the advantages 
apparent or concealed which it might be found to afford. 
The chief said: “One of you has a daughter and the 
other a son; let them be married and the treasure given 
to them as a dowry.” Alexander was surprised, and 
said: “1f this case had been in our country, it would 
have been dismissed, and the king would have kept the 
treasure.” ‘The chief said: ‘ Does the sun shine on 
your country, and the rain fall, and the grass grow ?”’ 
Alexander replied: “ Certainly.”” The chief then asked : 
*“* Are there any cattle?” ‘ Certainly,” was the reply. 
The chief said: “Then it is for these innocent cattle 
that the Great Being permits the rain to fall and the | 
grass to grow.” O. S. Marden. 
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4. THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

One day an eagle carried off the young of a fox, 
and. brought them to its nest to feed its eaglets. The 
unfortunate fox demanded back its cubs, but in vain. 
The eagle refused to listen, thinking itself beyond the 
fox’s reach, as its nest was on the top of a lofty tree. 
The fox, however, went and seized a burning torch, with 
which it set fire to the tree. The eagle, seeing its own 
young ones threatened with destruction, returned the 
cubs to the fox. In this way its young ones were pre- 
‘served. rom this we learn that the great are never out 
of the reach of vengeance if they do injustice to their 
inferiors. : Short Stories. 


1. “There is no such thing as an insignificant enemy.’ 
2. ‘ Every dog hath its day, and every man his hour.” 

3. “gEven a fly has its spleen.” 
4A 


‘** Even a hair casts a shadow.” 


5. DIVINE JUSTICE. 
God and Moses. 

‘The Jewish prophet, Moses, was one day called up by 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain ; where ir 
-acolloquy with the Supreme Being, he was permitted 
to ask some questions regarding His administration 
of the universe. In the midst of this divine discourse 
he was commanded to look down on the plain below 
At the foot of the mountain there issued out a clea 
spring of water at which a soldier alighted from his horse 
to drink. He was no sooner gone than a little boy came 
to the same place, and finding a purse of gold which the 
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soldier had dropped, took it up and went away with if. 
Tmmediately after this, came an old man, weary with age 
and travelling, and, having quenched his thirst, sat down 
to rest himself by the side of the spring. The soldier 
missing his purse returns to search for it, and demands it 
of the old man, who affirms he had not seen it, and 
appeals to heaven in witness of his innocence. The 
soldier not believing his protestations kills him. Moses 
fell on his face with horror and amazement, when the 
divine voice thus prevented hisexpostulation: ‘ Be not 
surprised, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the whole 
earth has suffered this thing to come to pass. ‘he child 
is the occasion that the blood of the old man is spilt; 
but know that the old man whom thou sawest was the 


murderer of that child’s father.” Addison. 
1. “That which‘is chaos to the senses is cosmos to the 
| reason.” 
2. “ God geometrises.” 


XXXI.—SELF-DENIAL 
KARWNA. 

Karna was the son of Kunti, born of her by virtue 
of Siirya’s Yogic power. Karna was born endowed with 
golden armour (kavacha)}?and golden ear-rings (kun- 
dala), and shone with great splendotr. Yudhishthira 
felt sorry, thinking that Karna was invulnerable in 
battle. When at noon Karna rose from the river 
after bathing and worshipped the Sun with joined 
palms, the Brahmanis used to ask him alms. For at 
that time there was nothing that he would not 
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bestow on the twice-born ones. Indra, came to him 
disguised as a Brahmama, and said, “ Give me alms.” 
Karna answered, ‘“ You are welcome. Between 
beautiful damsels adorned with golden tecklaces, and 
villages full of cows, which shall [ give you?” 
The Brihmana said: “I do not want beautiful 
damsels with gold necklaces, nor other agreeable 
things. If you truly observe your vow, then cut off 
from your body this armour and these ear-rings born 
with you and bestow them on me.” Karna said: “ O 
Brahmana, by virtue of my coat-of-mail with which [ have 
been born, and of the two ear-rings which have sprung 
from amrta, | am indestructible by all the worlds. I will 
not part with them. Deprived of my ear-rings and armour, 
I shall be liable to be killed by my enemies.”’ When the 
Braihmana persisted in refusing to accept any other boon, 
Karna smilingly said to him: “O god of gods, Indra, 
I knew that you would come. It is for you to conter 
boons. If J give you my ear-rings and armour, [ shall 
be liable to be killed, and you will become an object of 
ridicule. ‘l'herefore, take my ear-rings and armour in 
exchange for any boon that you might be pleased to 
confer on me.” Indra said: “ Before 1 came to you, 
Sirya was aware of my intention. I believe he told 
you of it. O Karna, let it be as you desire. With the 
exception of my weapon, Vajra (thunderbolt), tell me 
what you desire.’ Karna asked for, and received, a 
dart from Indra, and began to cut off his excellent mail 
and ear-rings to give them to Indra. The Dévis, the 
Danavas, and the mortals, seeing Karna cut off his 
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weds, and smile again and again while so doing, roared 
- like lions; and: the celestial drums began to sound, and 
celestial flowers began to shower upon Karna’s head. 
_ As he cut off his ear-rings from his ear to give them to 
Indra, be came to be known as Karna (ear). While Indra 
thought that he was s deceiving Karna, he was but making 
him famous. Mb., Vana. P., 


XXXIL—SYMPATHY. 
PEARL OF THE UNIVERSE. 
_ No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears ; 
Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising sun, that gilds the vernal morn ; 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes. Darwin. 


“A tear doth not the eye unfeeling swell: 
A precious pearl lies not in every shell.” 


XXXII. —PROTECTION OF DE 
YUDHISHTHIRA AND HIS DOG. 

To take Yudhishthira to heaven Indra came down 
in a car and asked him toascend it. Yudhishthira said : 
“My brothers and Draupadi have all dropped down 
here. They must go with me. Without them I do not 
wish to go to the celestial region.” Sakra said: ‘ You 
shall behold them in heaven. Having renounced their 
human bodies, they have all gone there. As for you it 
is ordained that you should go there in this very body of 
yours. Yudbishthira said: “This dog, OQ Indra, is 
mehiy devoted to me, and he should go with me. My 
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heart is full of mercy for him.” Sakra said: “You 
have acquired to-day immortality and a status equal to 
mine ; prosperity extending in all directions; high suc- 
cess; and all the felicities of heaven.- Heaven is not for ~ 
dogs. Nor is there any place in heaven for persons 
with dogs. Cast off this dog. There is no cruelty in 
this.” Yudhishthira said: “It has been said that it is 
highly sinful to abandon one that is devoted. It is 
equal to the sin of killing a Brahmana, '‘I'his is my 
vow, viz., that I never give up a person that is terrified, 
nor one that is devoted to me, nor one that seeks my 
help, saying that he is destitute, nor one that is afflicted, 
nor one that is too weak to protect oneself, nor one that 
begs for life. I shall never give up such a one till my 
own life goes away. Hence, O great Indra, I shall not 
cast off this dog from desire of my happiness.” . Indra 
said: ‘‘ Gifts, sacrifices, libations poured on the sacred 
fire, should not be seen by a dog. You have acquired 
a region of happiness by your own deeds, having 
abandoned your brothers and Draupadi. You have 
renounced everything, why are you so_ stupefied ? 
Renounce this dog, and you will be in the region of the 
celestials.” Yudhishthira said: “It is well known that 
there is neither friendship nor enmity with the dead. 
When my brothers and Draupadi died, I was unable to 
revive them. ‘Therefore I renounced them. I did not 
renounce them so long as they were alive. ‘To frighten 
one who has sought protection; to kill a woman; to 
steal that which belongs to a Brahmana; to injure a 
friend ;—each of these four, O Indra, is, I think, equal 
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to abandoning one that is devoted.” Hearing these 
words of King Yudhishthira, the Just, the dog appeared 
as Dharma, and said to him: ‘ You are well-born, O 
King of Kings, and endowed with the wisdom and virtue 
of Pandu. You have compassion for all creatures. 
Your conduct is exemplary.” Mb., Maha. P., 


XXXIV.—PROTECTION OF THOSE THAT 
: SEEK SHELTER. 
- EMPEROR SIBI. 

The firmamental Indra once, in ire, 
Chased Agni, the provoking god of fire. 
Agni assumed a pigeon’s shape, and flew. 
How quick did Indra, as a hawk, pursue! 
The panting fugitive to Sibi fled. 

© Pear not, poor trembler!” gentle Sibi said. 
Indra approaches, and demands his prey :— 

_ “© He takes my life who takes my food away.” 
‘J né’er betray the guest who trusts my word, 
Although that guest be but a trembling bird. 
_ Ask any substitute, however rare, 

And you shall not behold me halt or spare.” 
“| have my prey, or else thy breast, I swear!” 
“Be welcome!” Sibi said, and laid it bare. 
The hawk upon the breast took eager flight, 
‘And fed till he had cloyed his appetite. 

Upon the scene this miracle displays 

The Universe became an Hye to gaze; 

And from the drops of Sibi’s blood that fell 
Redeeming sages sprang, the Sastras tell. 
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XXXV.—PHILANTHROPY AND 
SELF-SACRIFICE :—- 
1. PIERRE. 

A number of workmen were engaged in erecting a 
new building in one of the streets of Paris. In front of 
the house was the usual scaffolding, loaded with men 
and materials. ‘I'he scaffold, being too weak for the 
weight it had to support, gave way; and the men upon 
it were precipitated to the ground. ‘lwo of them, 
however, a young man and a middle-aged one, managed 
to cling to a narrow ledge, which trembled under their 
weight, and would certainly have soon given way if they 
had both held on to it. “ Pierre,” cried the elder of the 
two, ‘‘ let go; [am the father cf a family.” ‘“ That is 
only just,” said Pierre; ‘for I am a single man, and 
have no one depending on me.” Saying this, he instant- 
ly let go his hold, and falling to the ground, was killed. 
on the spot. hus, through Pierre’s self-sacrifice, the 
father of the family was saved. "Short Stories, 


4; “May that man live long who, living, helps many 
besides himself to live; does not even a baka (heron) 


fill its own belly by means of its beak?” 
Skt. Verse. 


2. “Our superfluities should be given up for the con- 
venience of others; our conveniences should give: 
place to the necessities of others; and even. our 
necessities shoud give way to the extremities of 
the poor.” John Howard. — 
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2. DADHICHI. 
zi In the Krta age Vrtrisura, by virtue of his hard 
__penances, succeeded in ousting Indra and the other gods 


_from Svarga, ‘hey «ll went to Brahma and represented 
* their orievances. Brahma advised them as follows: 
Phere is one means by which ye can slay Vrtra. Go 
ye all in a body to the great Rshi Dadhichi and beg of 
» him a boon. ‘That high-sonled Rshi will gladly grant 
= you the boon. Desirous as ye are of victory, say unto 
him: ‘ For the good of the three worlds, give us thy 
bones!’ Renouncing his body, he will give you his bones. 
With these bones make ye a fierce and powerful weapon 
called Vajra. With that weapon will Indra slay Vrtra. I 
have now told youeverything.” he gods, with Brahma’s 
- leave, went to the hermitage of Dadhichi. ‘There they 
~ Weheld Dadhichi looking like the Sun himself in splen- 
dour, and endued with grace of person like Brahma. 
™S.The celestials saluted the feet of the Rshi and begged 
PT him the boon Brahma had instructed them to ask. 
| Dadhichi graciously responded to their prayers thus: 
B. 3 * Ye celestiais, 1 will do what is for your benefit. I will 
sacrifice this body of mine cheerfully.” And that fore- 
most of men, with soul under control, having said this, 
r. suddenly renounced his body. The gods, with Indra at 
es theiz.. head, took the bones of the Ashi, made the Vajra 
a weapon as directed, slew Vrtrasura, and regained their 
lost Svarga. , Mb.., 


“Why does the Moon flood the Earth with his 
nectareous beams? Why does the Cloud besprinkle 
the parched Earth with streams of refreshing 


a) P s¢ 
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—<. Ps 4 
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showers ? Why hen the Sun, journeying foie day 
to-day, cheer the Three Worlds with his enlivening 
rays? Good people are never aweary of well- ig 


 XXXVIAUNIVERSAL COMPASSION. 
‘THE MOON-CRESTED SIVA DRINKS HALAHALA. 
When once of old the demons churned the thickest 
Ocean, 
To baffle the design the we their wits employed. 
There soon resulted fruitage of the sickening motion, 
A poisonous birth whose fumes all neighbouring life 
destroyed. : 
But Brahma, joining Vishnu, sought with deep devoum 
Ph turn from men the plot of that demonic crew : 
l'‘o Siva spake they ; ee he gulped the infernal 
potion! 


‘Aud that is what has made his fearful throat so blue. 
Ram., I. 


“Thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion and 


gracious, and, plenteous in mercy.” 
Psalms lxxxve 15. 


XXXVII.—GOD’S MAGNANIMITY. 
| KASHNVA DIES AN INSOLVENT. 
Yudhishthira, having staked and lost himself and 
his brothers in gambling with Duryddhana, staked anc 
lost his wife Draupadi. Draupadi was at once sum- 
moned to appear before Durydédhana on the ground that 
she had become his property through her husband 
Yudhishthira’s act. She said she was then under pollu- 
tion, and wanted to know whether Yudhishthira staked 
and lost her before or after he had staked and lost 


